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In the new Revision, “faith” is omitted from the 
“ fruits of the Spirit ” (Gal. 5: 22,23). This omission 
is, of course, because the word was not in the original 
text. Faith is rather a means of life for fruit-bearing, 


than a fruit in itself. It is by faith that we bear the 
fruits of the Spirit. 


There seems little room for doubt that Professor 
Palmer was murdered by the Bedawin. It is even 
thought that his remains are found. The bodies of 
several of his party have been recovered. Professor 
Palmer’s “Desert of the Exodus” endeared him to 
Bible students the world over, and his loss will be 
keenly felt far beyond the circle of his acquaintance. 


Now and then we have a valuable suggestion from 
the East, in the line of refreshing frankness. Orien- 
tals do not hesitate to lie, if there seems any gain in 
lying, but when they tell thetruth, they tell it squarely. 
It is said that one of the Japanese papers recently 
appeared with a large space left entirely blank in its 
columns. The editor’s explanation of this was, that 
at the last minute he found that what he had written 
for his paper was all a mistake; so he left it out, 
thinking that it was better to say nothing, than to say 
what ought not to be said. What a gain there 
would be to the world, if this idea prevailed in all 
editorial work, and in all personal conversation. Bet- 
ter a blank space anywhere, than falsehood or error. 


A large share of the young ministers of all branches 
of the Church of Christ have been trained in the 





| Sunday-school, and are familiar by experience with 
methods of Sunday-school work. If they had not 
gained this essential knowledge outside of the theo- 
logical seminary, they would not have been likely to 
gain it there. One thing is very sure: no minister is 
| fitted for the pastorate, in any denomination, who does 
/not know how a good Sunday-school should be con- 
| ducted and managed; and no theological seminary or 
divinity school sends out its students properly equipped 
for the pastorate unless its graduates have gained this 
preparation in some way. A minister ought to know, 
not only how to win converts, but how to train converts 
when they are won. 


It is never pleasant to be in a controversy with per- 
sonal friends, or with good neighbors, over a question 
of principle, or of the application of a principle in 
practical morals. But such a controversy may bea 
plain duty; not to be shirked without disloyalty to 
truth, or cowardice in its defense. Just now a promi- 
nent question before the American religious public is, 
Is lying, or falsehood, justifiable under any circum- 
stances whatsoever? When this question was newly 
sprung on the public, the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times regretted that the immediate champion of its 
affirmative was a brother editor, and a prominent 
clergyman, with whom his persor 11 relations were, and 
long had been, those of peculiar pleasantness. But 
thé principle involved in this discussion was too im- 
portant to be overlooked by any religious teacher. 
On such a question, sides must be taken squarely. 
The Editor of The Sunday School Times, therefore, 
both over his own name and in his editorial writing, 
took ground unqualifiedly against the possible right- 
fulness of lying, or falsehood, under any circum- 
stances, and under all circumstances. As the inter- 
est in this discussion increased, he was surprised at the 
wrong position held by some of the religious papers, 
and at the doubtful position occupied by some others. 
In his series of “Illustrative Applications,” he took 
occasion to apply the illustration of Peter’s lying in 
self-defense to the important question thus newly in 
discussion before the teachers and scholars of our 
American Sunday-schools. Any one familiar with this 
series of “ Illustrative Applications,” knows that this is 
in accordance with his uniform method of treating 
prominent questions of practical morals: the liquor 
question, the tobacco question, the lottery question, 
the Chinese question, the Indian question, the Mormon 
question, and the like. But The Independent has 
been so possessed with the idea that this question of 
the right or wrong of lying is its own “ fight,” that it 
has seemed quite unaware of the fact that any con- 
siderable discussion of the question has been made 
outside of its own pages. It now calls attention to the 
“Tllustrative Applications” on the lesson of Petef’s sin, 
and says sadly: “ We would suggest to the writer that 
this column [of ‘ Illustrative Applications ’], sacred to 
the practical lessons of Scripture, is hardly the place to 
call the attention of teachers aiid scholars all over the 
country to what are supposed to be the errors or blun- 
ders of this or that other editor. In this case all the 
lessons of the sin of Peter are devoted to showing that 
the editor of The Christian Advocate, not mentioned 
by name, but plainly indicated, was wrong in a certain 
discussion.” Continuing its comments at some length, 
with the evident belief that the only basis of all this 
discussion was what the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley had 








said in its own columns, The Independent closes its 
paragraph with the declaration: “ It surprises us to 
see a fellow-editor so misrepresented in an argument 
against lying.” Now in answer to this charge of giv- 
ing undue prominence to what one man, who hap 
pened to be an editor, had said over his own signature, 
in a paper other than his own, we wish.to say, that 
the writer of the “ Illustrative Applications” was by no 
means limited in the basis of his lesson comment to 
the article of Dr. Buckley in The Independent. The 
Christian at Work had said squarely on this subject : 
“The truth is, lying rests on the same basis as 
stealing, killing, and other prohibitions ;—each case 
must be determined on its own individual merits, and 
is to be determined by subjective as well as by objec- 
tive tests. The principle which would allow the 
stealing a loaf of bread to preserve life, or killing 
one’s assailant in self-defense and to preserve life, 
allows also the resort to deception, or a lie, in like cir 
cumstances.” Again, The Christian Advocate (and 
we suppose there are various editorial writers on that 
paper) gave prominence to the fact of a falsehood 
told by a Chinese woman, to save a missionary’s life; 
and not only approved her falsehood, but suggested 
that God, by his providences, had indicated his ap- 
proval of it. The Interior gave a definition of a lie, 
which we deemed essentially defective and misleading. 
The Canada Christian Advocate would “not undertake 
to decide” the question at issue. And so on, hither and 
thither, among the religious papers of America. It 
would seem as if all this justified a reference to the 
opinions and teachings of “ editors,” without aiming a 
rebuke at one individual merely—who did not write as 
an editor. But The Independent sees nothing in all 
this general discussion of the lying question, save an 
interest-in one of its own journalistic “fights.” Ah! 
this question goes back of The Independent, and out- 
reaches more widely than the pages of that periodical. 
The question of the right or the wrong of ‘lying was 
started, for the human race, in Eden; and it will be 
kept an open question while the Father of lies can 
have another word to say upon the subject. And 
while The Sunday School Times is under its present 
management, it will be steadily against lying (against 
lying, in its editorial pages, and against lying, in its 
lesson columns) even if it has to differ persistently 
with The Independent as to the wisdom and propriety 
of its course in this important matter. * 





THE POOR IN SPIRIT. 


The Sermon on the Mount has always been highly 
praised by unevangelical moralists. From the days 
of Julian, the Roman emperor who relapsed into 
paganism, until now, there have been those who 
sought to diminish the force of the religious statements 
of the New Testament by exalting this discourse as an 
ethical ideal. How common the saying: “The Ser- 
mon on the Mount is my creed ; that is gospel enough 
for me!” 

But it will be easy to show that this discrimination 
is unwise. There is no antagonism between this 
utterance of Christ and those recorded elsewhere, nor 
is there any fundamental difference between what our 
Lord said to his disciples and what he has said through 
them. Unless the Bible is stupendously illogical, its 
ethics are indissolubly linked with its theology. What 
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it reveals about God is the basis of its precepts, fur- 
nishing both the method and the motive of its morals. 


This vital connection of religious and ethical thought 
is found in the Sermon on the Mount as well as else- 
where. Everywhere the thought gathers about the 
notion of “the kingdom of heaven.” It is clear 
enough to any one who recalls the attitude of the 
audience addressed by our Lord, that the central idea 
in this conception was that of a personal Messiah, 
rather than of an ethical system. The kingdom 
would come when the King came. It must be allowed 
that the Messianic hopes of the Jews at that time 
were incorrect. But there is no proof that they 
were incorrect on this point. This discourse is a setting 
forth of the ideal citizen of the new kingdom. It does 
represent a morality exceeding “that of the scribes 
and Pharisees ;” it does correct many ethical miscon- 
ceptions which had gathered about the divine law 
given through Moses. But there is nothing whatever 
to indicate that Jesus, as a moral teacher, weakened 
the connection between religion and morality, or dis- 
turbed the thought that the true life of the new king- 
dom depended on right relations to the King himself. 
In the sixth chapter of Matthew the word “righteous- 
ness” (restored in verse 1 by the Revised Version), 
which some in these days would weaken into a purely 
moral quality, is expressly made to cover the two great 
religious duties of prayer and fasting. A sufficient 
answer to the mistaken conception of the Sermon on 
the Mount might be found in the easily proven fact, 
that those who make it purely ethical are not noted 
for prayerfulness, least of all for that secret prayer it 
so emphatically enjoins. 

But one of the strongest arguments against that 
misuse of the Sermon on the Mount, which finds in it 
a support for a proud, self-sufficient morality, is to he 
drawn from its opening sentence. Some say: “I do 
not care to hear this preaching about the Atonement; 
give me something practical; let us have the Beati- 
tudes with their gentle tone, not this religion of 
blood!” But what are the Beatitudes? The very 
first one pronounces a blessing on “the poor in spirit.” 
The language is very familiar, but there can be little 
doubt that a vast proportion of intelligent readers of 
the Bible fail to have any definite idea of the meaning 
of this phrase. That meaning is not difficult to 
discover, and it effectually disposes of the mistake in 
question. We must regard the phrase in the light 
of Jewish usage. Among the Jews, “spirit” was not 
used in the loose way common among us. It did 
not signify temper, disposition ; therefore this phrase 
cannot be equivalent to meekness or gentleness, 
or humility, although it stands in vital relation to 
these. The “spirit” was the immaterial part of 
man’s nature, as related to God, who is a spirit. 
Almost always, in the New Testament, this religious 
or theological conception is implied. It is not meant 
that man’s spirit, of itself, is holy or inclined to holi- 
ness, but rather that this part of his being resembles 
God in its freedom. Hence the spirit is that which 
can and does manifest the greatest hostility to God. 
If the Jews attached this sense to the word, then we 
can understand the beatitude only in the light of this 
meaning. 

How then can there be a blessing pronounced on 
poverty in this part of our nature? It seems para- 
doxical, The answer is to be drawn from a considera- 
tion of the figure used. He is poor who is in want, 
who is conscious of his needs. Our Lord pronounces 
those blessed who have this profound sense of need in 
regard to their religious nature. Only these will seek 
to have the need supplied; only these will take that 
humble attitude which is alike the divine condition 
and the human necessity, in receiving the blessings 
which are bestowed entirely of grace. This saying 
comes first, because the first requisite is this sense of 
want. It will appear from a comparison of this 
beatitude with our Lord’s teachings throughout the 
Gospels, that poverty of spirit, sense of spiritual need, 
involves a positive conception of personal sinfulness. 
Since our spirits are akin to God in nature, they can 
be placed in wrong attitudes to him. The honest ap- 





prehension of our spiritual need cannot fail to reveal 
an opposition to God which is the cause of our need. 
If our Lord does not teach this, then what does he 
teach? If Christian experience does not confirm this, 
what can we know respecting the lives of believers in 
every age? 

With this view of the beatitude as a blessing upon 
those who deeply feel their sin, there is no room for the 
unevangelical use of the Sermon on the Mount. Its 
opening sentence suggests weakness, not strength, need 
of redemption rather than of ethical enlightenment. 
How shall this need be supplied? That it is supplied, 
the Beatitude assumes. Its. promise is, “for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” This is a positive blessing. 
We must feel our need, else we will not ask to have it 
supplied. We must take this humble attitude, or we 
cannot be exalted. But the Master gives to the needy 
soul; he supplies the spiritual lack ; he makes us rich 
where we are poorest. 

If this is the keynote of the discourse on the Mount 
of Beatitudes, where will it lead us other than to 
Calvary? 

For every sentence of that sermon deepens, in a 
heart that really apprehends its meaning, the sense of 
sinfulness. Sin asks for pardon. It will not away from 
our conscience until it is assured of pardon. The spirit, 
conscious of its poverty, cannot strive after even its own 
imperfect ideal of excellence until forgiveness comes to 
cheer it. “The poor in spirit” get their blessing only 
through Him “ who his own self bore our sins in his own 
body on thetree.” The promise is of “the kingdom of 
heaven ;” but the King died. Why he died his peo- 
ple know, and through all the Christian ages they have 
sung to him this song of praise: “ When thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No question of doctrine which has had recent discus- 
sion is of more fundamental and vital importance than 
the question, Does God sanction falsehood, at any time, 
or for any purpose? Indeed, that question underlies all 
other questions in religion and morals. If God can be 
false, or can approve falsehood, what basis have we for 
confidence in God, or for confidence in our fellows? “If 
the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous 
do?” The discussion of this question in public assem- 
blies and in the public press, as opened by the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, excites deep interest and deep feeling. 
The Independent was never more mistaken than in sup- 
posing that those who would read Dr. Buckley’s article 
on this subject, in its columns, would not agree with us 
in deeming it a sad perversion of Bible teachings. From 
various sources there come to us assurances of approval 
in the course we have taken in this matter. A promi- 
nent Methodist of the East writes concerning it: 


I had read Dr. Buckley in The Independent, and was quite 
prepared to hear that you would have a word to say on the sub- 
ject. I have read your article, and in my judgment your 
answer is complete, and your position impregnable. God bless 
you for the fidelity with which your work is done! 


And now there comes a ringing word on the main 
question from a distinguished Methodist clergyman of 
the West,—the Rev. Dr. R. M. Hatfield, of Chicago,— 
who writes : 


Many thanks for your article on drawing wrong teachings 
from the Word of God. Lying is bad enough, excuses for lying 
are worse ; but attempts to throw around this sin the sanction of 
God’s Word is worst of all. If the Bible authorizes falsehoods 
under any circumstances, it is a house divided against itself. 
Lying is not only forbidden in the Word of God, but is stigma- 
tized as especially offensive in the sight of our Lord and law- 
giver. The Lord hates a “lying tongue,” and “lying lips” 
are an “abomination” to him. Liars are classed with the most 
abominable characters, such as whoremongers, murderers, and 
adulterers. All liars are to have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone. The people of God are 
described as “children who will not lie.” When the Devil 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own ; for he is a liar and the 
father of it. The direct tendency of attempts to justify lying 
under certain circumstances, is to undermine also the founda- 
tions of veracity, and fill the world with deception and false- 
hood. Once discard the obligation to put away lying, and to speak 
every man truth to his neighbor, and the way is open to multiply 
indefinitely the occasions when a denial of the truth and a falsi- 
fication of facts may be resorted to, If one may utter a 
deliberate falsehood to save his own life, or the life of another, 
it follows that he may do the same thing to save his reputation, 





or to protect any other interest that is dearer than life. The 
men who regard poverty as worse than death, are a great mul- 
titude, and with Shylock they say, 
“You take my house when you do take the prop 

That doth sustain my house; you take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I live.” 
Why should not they lie whenever doing so puts money in their 
purse? And why may not a Christian resort to the same means 
to secure the conviction and pufishment of the rumseller; or 
the exposure of a cheating clairvoyant, or spiritual medium? 
Such practices might be tolerated among pagans and Moham- 
medans ; but to us all the voices from the Sacred Oracles cry, 
“O man of God, flee these things.” There is one consideration 
which, as it seems to me, in the absence of all others, is conclu- 
sive of this whole question. We have one and only one perfect 
Pattern after which we are to fashion our lives. We are to fol- 
low not Abraham, or Jacob (much less Rahab), but Christ. We 
are to put on the Lord Jesus, and walk as we have him for an 
example. Grace was poured into his lips, no guile was found 
in his mouth. Is it possible to conceive of any circumstances 
under which ke would have spoken falsely? As he was, so are 
we to be in this world. 


Nothing would trouble us more than to believe that 
all that we say is at once accepted as truth. We mean to 
say things that are not generally believed ; and it gratifies 
us when we arouse some one to rise up and call in ques- 
tion one of our statements. A wide-awake correspondent 
from New York gratifies us after this fashion : 

Your editorials are generally so practical and excellent that 
none can take exception to them; but surely you ought to 
modify the following statement in a recent issue: “ Ready 
speech is not always a sign of afull mind. The more thoughts 
a man has, the harder it is for him to select from them off-hand. 
A small stock of ideas is more easily managed and sooner dis- 
played than a great quantity crowded together. Every one 
who has noticed the talkers in a Sunday-school desk, in a social 
prayer-meeting, or in a religious convention, has had fresh evi- 
dence and illustrations of this truth.” Would not a belief in 
this idea cripple many of our most useful workers? Why did 
Christ commend the servants who doubled the talents they 
received, and condemned him who buried the one committed to 
him? Is it true that “to him that hath it shall be given”? 
Are we to “grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ”? If so, the more we study God’s 
Word, the deeper is our knowledge of spiritual life. The longer 
we work for Christ, the better fitted we are to speak for him. 
Or certainly this ought to be so,—while, if your opinion be the 
right one, those whose words come most quickly and fittingly 
from long experience and practice, are really the ones who can- 
not edify others ; so that those whose words and prayers we most 
love to hear in the pulpit, the Sunday-school class, and the 
prayer meeting, should keep silence, and give place to others 
whose ideas are crude, whose words are slow to come, and whose 
manner of utterance is most unattractive. Tell us, is not a 
modest and humble spirit entirely compatible with ability to 
speak in an easy and edifying manner, when the Divine Spirit 
himself presses us so to do? One evening at the close of a 
neighborhood prayer meeting, Mr. A. said to Mr. B.: “I can- 
not speak in meeting—my voice cleaves to my throat. If only 
I had the gift of Mr. C., who always speaks in such an easy 
and interesting manner, then I could do it.” Mr. B. answered 
him: “ When you have been for thirty years an active worker 
for Christ, ready to speak or act for him, whenever you could 
find an open door, then you will be as ready and profitable a 
speaker as Mr. C. has become.” Please ventilate this topic a 
little further. 

Whether a truth will encourage or discourage a worker, 
is a point quite apart from the question whether or not a 
statement is the truth. We certainly believe that the state- 
ment quoted by our correspondent is unqualifiedly true; 
and moreover we believe that it is a truth which tends to en- 
courage a worker who finds that his growth in knowledge, 
and in experience, and in grace, does not in itself give him 
larger freedom in the use of his powers; that his added 
talents bring added burdens; that the more material he 
has to select from, the more time and care are requisite to 
his selecting from it. Wise speech is a sign of a full 
mind; but ready speech is not. The man who has one 
story, or one trajn of thought, which he is always ready to 
start off with on any possible opportunity, has a prompt- 
ness and an apparent ease of manner which are quite 
unknown to the man who must decide before he speaks 
what one thought or one illustration, out of the many 
that throng his brain, will be best suited to the time and 
place before him. Proofs of this are found on every side. 
A prominent judge, who has been nearly thirty years on 
the bench, said recently, that he finds himself far less ready 
with an opinion on any case before him than he was in 
the first few years of his judicial service, and he is now 
more cautious and hesitating in the expression of his 
opinions. Our suggestion may encourage such a man as 
that judge, even if it tends to discourage now and then 
a man who is always ready with what he deems a fitting 
word on any occasion, and who has flattered himself that 
this fluency of his shows his fullness of mind and heart. 
“Too full for utterance,” is a proverbial expression that is 
indicative of this truth. We are confident that the longer 
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a Christian worker continues in service, and the more he 
gains in knowledge and grace, the heavier is the burden 
of responsibility apon him as he attempts to speak, and 
the keener is his sense of need in preparing himself to 
say wise and fitting werds on any occasion. A well- 
known Christian worker who has been more than thirty 
years in active service, speaking in local prayer-meetings, 
and in public assemblies all over our land, said, not long 
ago, that he is decidedly more embarrassed and hesitating 
now than a quarter of a century since, when he has any 
part to take even in his home church circle. But this 
does not mean that he speaks less acceptably now than 
then. The readiest off-hand speakers in prayer-meeting, 
Sunday-schools, and conventions, have a freedom and a 
sense of conscious power quite unknown to men like 
Richard 8, Storrs, John B. Gough, or Dwight L. Moody. 








GOOD-BYE. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D, 


Who knows to-day that our “ good-bye” 
At first, was not a wish, but prayer ; 
A thought of help forever nigh, 
And “ God be with you ” everywhere! 


“ Not as the world doth give,” said He,— 
Who of all men on earth was true,— 
To his disciples tenderly, 
“ Give I my parting word to you.” 


Then said he, “ Peace with you I leave, 
My peace, O friends! to you I give, 

Let not your hearts be sad—believe! 
‘Yhey that believe in me shall live.” 


Oh that upon our hearts might He 
Breathe evermore that selfsame word ! 

And oh that our “ good-bye” might be 
Prayer for the presence of our Lord! 


Could clearer, surer pledge be given ? 
Could even He a better send 

Than that with which he went to heaven, 
“Lo, I am with you to the end ” ? 


What need we but with trustful heart 
Cling to his word of hope and cheer, 

And say, “ With me thou always art, 
Therefore no evil will I fear!” 


Then, as along these earthly ways ~ 
With weary feet we go and come, 

Long winter nights, long summer days, 
But every footfall nearer home,— 


“ Not as the world,” our lips shall say 
Peace and good-bye whene’er we part, 
Until we reach, some coming day, 
The blessing of the pure in heart. 


THE TWO OFFERINGS. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 





It is the world’s gray dawn. Kneeling in that far-off 
distance, in very sight, it may be, of the frowning cherubim 
and flashing sword, are two worshipers. For man, 
though fallen, is still a religious creature. His instinct 
of worship is an ineradicable instinct. “If you go through 
the world,” says Plutarch, “you may find cities without 
walls, without letters, without rulers, without houses, 
without money, without theatres and manly sports: but 
there never yet was seen nor shall be seen by men a single 
city without temples and gods, or without prayers, oaths, 
and prophecies and sacrifices, used to obtain blessings 
and benefits, or to avert curses and calamities. Nay, I 
am of opinion that a city might be sooner built without 
any ground beneath it, than a commonwealth could be 
constituted altogether destitute of belief in the gods, or, 
being constituted, could be preserved.” 

So wrote the famous Greek biographer nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. And his words are substantially true 
to-day. Man at bottom is evermore a religious being. 
He worships as naturally as he breathes. If he does not 
worship God, he worships something that takes the place 
of God; it may be idol, or nature, or law, or force, or 
reason, or love. And worship instinctively seeks expres- 
sion, or some kind of liturgy. It was so with this pair of 
ancient worshipers. Both brought offerings. Cain, a 
tiller ofthe ground, naturally enough brought an offering 
of fruit; Abel, a keeper of sheep, as naturally brought 
an offering of firstlings and the fat thereof. And yet the 
Lord rejected Cain’s offering, but accepted Abel’s. Why? 

Take first the cause of Abel: “The Lord had respect 
unto Abel, and to his offering.” Observe, as a clew, the 
order of the words. It is not: “The Lord had respect 
first to Abel’s offering, and then to Abel" himself;” but it 
is: “The Lord had respect first to Abel himself, and then 
to his offering.” That is to say, it is the man himself 
that gives character to the offering, rather than the offer- 








ing that gives character to the man. The writer of the 
letter to the Hebrews gives the key: “By faith Abel of- 
fered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” 
By faith: this is the cardinal, luminous expression. But 
faith in what? Faith in himself? Certainly not. Faith 
in his own desert of punishment? Assuredly not. Faith 
then in what? Evidently faith in God; that is to say, 
faith in something unseen, unknown, future, which he 
felt God would somehow provide for his pardon and sal- 
vation. And this faith sought vent in the best he had: 
in animal sacrifices, in the firstlings of his flock and the 
fat thereof, in something which had life in it. And 
mighty was his faith. For not then had the cross been 
upreared, or any voice in the wilderness exclaimed: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world.” Yes, I see Abel, in history’s russet dawn, 
kneeling by his smoking altar. I hear him saying: 
“Father, I am sinful: I have forfeited thy favor, yea, my 
own life; but, O Father, have mercy: look upon this 
firstling of my flock: wilt thou not accept him for me, as 
though I myself were on thealtar?” And the Father did 
accept him. Jehovah did regard Abel and rhis offering. 
How he manifested his acceptance I know not: it may 
have been by voice, or, as in the case of Elijah’s sacrifice 
on Carmel, by fire from heaven. All I know is this: God 
accepted him and his offering, because he offered it in 
faith: “By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts; and by it 
he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

And now let us turn to the other worshiper: “But 
unto Cain and to his offering the Lord had not respect.” 
And why? Observe here also, as a clew, the order of the 
words: “God first rejected Cain’s offering, and then Cain 
himself;” but it is: “God first rejected Cain himself, 
and then his offering.” That is to say, God rejected the 
spirit of Cain, that temper of mind which led him to be 
content with an offering of fruit. Probably his oblation 


was some kind of thank-offering or service of homage. |. 


And in so far as it was truly an offering of thanks or of 
devotion it was doubtless acceptable. But an offering, 
of this kind was not enough for the sinful son of fallen 
parents. Therefore, God rejected him and his offering: 
not because it was a thank-offering, but because it was 
only a thank-offering. That is to say: Cain worshiped 
as might become an angel, not as became a sinner; and 
therefore his worship was rejected. For, in a fallen 
world, there can be no genuine, acceptable worship 
where there is no confession: “If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us; 
if we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
What Cain needed to offer was some animal, whose 
vicarious blood might typify that blood of Jesus Christ 
which cleanseth from all sin. 

Such is the story of the two offerings. 

Let me add that Cain and Abel stand forth as types 
of permanent classes of men: The seed of the serpent 
and the seed of the woman. They are the fountain heads 
of the two great processions of humanity, the world and the 
church. AsI gaze on the long, long lines, from age to age, 
filing by, my eye at length falls on two other worshipers 
who went up into Moriah’s temple to pray : the onea Phari- 
see, the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and 
prayed with himself thus: “God, I thank thee, that I 
am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulter- 
ers, or even as this publican: I fast twice in the week; I 
give tithes of all that I gain.” But the publican, stand- 
ing afar off, would not lift so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote his breast, saying: “God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” And as I gaze on these two worshipers, 
lo, I behold again Cain and Abel. In the one or the 
other of these two worshipers is the portrait of every 
worshiper to-day. O friend, beware of bringing to God 
a vain oblation. Beware of offering him Cain’s blood- 
less sacrifice. No incense soars as a sweet odor to our 
God except as it exhales from the blood-sprinkled mercy 
seat. No hosanna reaches the shining throne except in 
company with Abel’s litany. Be it for you and me to 
offer the sacrifice of a broken spirit; for “a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 





LOST TIME. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


What is time? Is it a mean, a measure, or a medium? 
Ts it a force, an agency, or a motion? Whence comesit, 
what is its capacity and what are its dimensions? Is it 
within the soul? Has it an arbitrary existence, or has 
it coexisted with nature since the beginning, when the 
Word was God? Whocandefine it? Shakespeare calls 
it a “cormorant,” a “bald sexton,” a “ clock-setter.” 





Carlyle speaks of it as an “ illimitable, silent, never- 
resting thing,—rolling, rushing, swift, silent, like an all- 
absorbing ocean-tide on which we and the universe seem 
like exhalations.” Byron describes it as 
“ A blank ; a thing to count and curse 
Through each dull tedious trifling part, 
Which all regret, yet all rehearse.” 

It is as great a mystery as life and death. It is as old 
as truth, and must have existed before things were—when 
this bounding ball was a thing in possibility, or as Berkeley 
limned it in his imagination. Its girdle encircles the uni- 
verse. Its chain, fine-spun and tenuous, links the stars. 
It sports with worlds as the wind puffs soap-bubbles and 
flutters leaves from the trees. It is a beautifier and de- 
stroyer, the source of life and decay. Its dynamometer 
is conscience ; its register, the immortal soul. 

Yet men talk of time as if it were a thing that could be 
measured, computed, appropriated in large and small 
quantities, bought and sold. Time is made an exchange 
for folly, an excuse for haste, a limit of waste, a dress for 
an occasion. It is made atest of affection, a mete of 
punishment, the investiture of an opportunity. The want 
of it is urged as a pretext for ignorance, and a surfeit for 
dissipation and crime. It is the eternal presence of time, 
the wrecker of men’s hopes, a thing which has “a form 
beyond the elements,” that thwarts self-forgetfulness and 
keeps alive the conscience, like a deep-gnawing vulture, 
until the penitent cries out in the agony of his soul: 

“ Oblivion, self-oblivion 
Can ye not wing from out the hidden realms? ” 

Strictly speaking, time is never lost. In sleep, or 
asphyxy, during an interval between two states of con- 
sciousness, time, so far as our personal experience goes, 
ceases to exist. So when the mind is deeply engrossed 
it takes no note of time. The bibliophile who stood ata 
book-stall half a day, and read an absorbing work, had so 
little thought of time that it actually paused for him in 
its flight, as the sun stood still in the heavens at Joshua’s 
command. But to the wife, who waited dinner for the 
belated bookworm, each moment seemed an hour, and 
each houraday. Buddzeus was so lost in absttaction that 
he forgot his wedding-day, and when sought by his 
friends was found buried in his Commentary. And 
there is the burlesque dignitary of the bench in Racine’s 
Les Plaideurs, who must have lived at a rapid pace in 
order to become so engrossed in his judicial functions as 
to go to bed in his wig and ermine. He frequently for- 
got all about his dinner. 

We measure time by an arbitrary and conventional 
standard. Time is the chord, or web, spun by a feat of 
mental gastrology on which we string events; and if 
these events crowd each other closely, like beads, the 
thread becomes invisible ; in other words, we have no 
perception of time. He lives longest. whose life is un- 
eventful, whose hands are idle, and whose brain is dor- 
mant; but the shortest life is that of the scholar, the in- 
ventor, the architect of ideas, who so lives in the present 
that there is no past or future in his career. What he 
loses in time he makes up in intensity. 

As the years roll on, we think more of lost time, of neg- 
lected opportunities, of the excesses of youth, and lament 
the golden hours that have swiftly glided away and can 
never return. The soul living in time mourns its dead, 
and searches the pages of the past,—arecord of deeds 
graven in flinty rock. Many pages it would gladly blot 
out. And though it has coined time into money, a mint 
of gold cannot purchase a single moment lost. The in- 
ebriate’s dream is over, and he gazes remorsefully into the 
vacant cup. 

“ So fares it since the years began 

Till they be gathered up ; 

The truth that flies the flowing can 
Will haunt the vacant cup ; 

And others’ follies teach us not, 
Nor much their wisdom teaches; 

For most of sterling worth is what 
Our own experience preaches.” 

Time is our estate, and when it is allowed to go to waste 
in nourishing in its soil rank weeds sown in idleness, 
the highest significance of life is lost. Sensualists com- 
plain that life is short; but its sands run out soonest in 
dissipation ; while those who have learned how to live 
know that time is not measured by years, “the intense 
heat throws centuries into hours.” Apropos of the meas- 
urement of time, the Rev. Frederick W. Robertson 
quotes the following lines from Moultrie: 

“T have a son, a third sweet son, his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years or months where he has gone to 
dwell.” 

So sensitive to its value are the real brain-workers and 
philanthropists who are born into the world to dagood, and 
to hold their estate in trust for their heirs and posterity, 
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that a day taken from their tasks and given to needed 
rest taps the soul of its life-blood. Arnault, ashe neared 
the close of his career, was asked if it were not time to 
rest. “Why rest,” he replied; “ have we not all eternity 
to restin?” But rest is another name for diversifying the 
pursuits ; laying down the pen toopen a book ; closing the 
book to enter the family circle; shutting up shop to slip 
into a snug seat in the family pew under the fire of the 
pulpit. 

A loss of reputation, or of hard-earned wealth, is often 
repaired by time; but lost time is irrevocable, and eter- 
nity is powerless to restore the wasted hours and bring 
back the past in its freshness and beauty. We all know 
how fast time flies; clocks furnish their morals, and 
sun-dials are not deficient in warning. “Improve the 
hours” is heard in the clang of every bell. And when 
we feel that we are growing older, and have lived in 
vain, our hearts gasp the prayer, “More time! more 
time!” for every man knows that he was born to die, and 
that the body is mortal. But, with the thought of immor- 
tality, is time wasted that is taken from the present and 
credited to our future account? Reason enlarges our 
finite conceptiens, and opens the door of the infinite. 
We live years in a single moment, and faith insures us 
against future loss. The thought of passing time and 
coming eternity does not present itself as an “ intrusive 
thought,” but is felt with gladness. 


“ Contented do our easy moments fly, 
Each thought a wing to light them to the sky,” 


while the years do not age the body, but pass lightly over 
our head. 

The French, not content with living with good taste, 
talk of dying with good taste, which means to court 
death in livery, and with reference to the posture of the 
body and the tint of the curtains. Stranger ‘still, they 
have been commended for the courage displayed in the 
last act, and for their subtle refinement, as if it were 
humane to leave the world with a jest on the lips, and 
close our account with time in a scenic tableau, or with a 
cynical comment. This trifling with time with one’s 
last breath, and coquetting with Death, who suddenly 
reverses the hour-glass that registers the fitful pulse of 
humanity, is a fitting end to the years spent in killing 
time and courting pleasure. To die with dignity is the 
royal aim of the Christian philosopher. The event 
inspires awe and humility; and in watching the waning 
light on the wall there is a’consciousness that God’s 
time, which he has made our own, has not been lost or 
wasted, though much of it has been spent in hardship 
and suffering in the cause of duty. 

In conclusion, aim so to live that every day in the year 
is a holiday. One is easily depressed by the weather; 
another by a fancied slight; another by a bad bargain ; 
and yet another by symptoms of disease. When the 
nerves are sensitive to the faintest pulsations in the air 
we breathe, is a great catastrophe more dreaded than 
a trifling pain or disappointment? Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. Make the most of every hour, 
and the days will take care of themselves. “ We ask for 
long life, but it is deep life, or grand moments, that sig- 
nify.’” When character is great, there is no waste, or 
lost time. It is always spring and noontide. Each day 
is the longest in the year. The point we call to-day is 
a buried city in course of excavation; and its riches, 
once revealed, make us long to continue the search with 
such zeal and economy of force as subserves the highest 
interests of our nature. 





BINDING AND LOOSING. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


Don’t you think that those words about binding and 
loosing, spoken first to Peter, and then to all the apostles, 
have in them an awful charge to every private in the 
Lord’s army? That, in a terribly solemn sense, we all 
have binding to do here for heaven, which, if we fail in 
doing, results in eternal loss. This personal application 
of the eighteenth verse of the eighteenth chapter of 
Matthew, was made for me years ago by an old friend; 
and now when I read, “Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven,” and “ whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted to them,” I lose sight of the 
struggle that has been waged for so long on this field, 
and forget to inquire of myself whether or not I believe 
in any priestly absolution; but I see rising before me 
years of opportunity which I have had, of binding for 


heaven, of securing the remission of sins, and with pas-' 


sionate regret realize that sometimes what I might have 
bound hes been “loosed,” or lost, forever. 

As fa@@hers and mothers we are keenly anxious about 
this binding for heaven; we are daily teaching our chil- 





dren by precept and example the truth which is to make 
them wise unto salvation; we are praying with and for 
them; and for ourselves, that we may not lose these im- 
mortal souls. Are we doing this as masters and mistresses? 
Is our first desire for our servants that they may inherit 
eternal life, and that we may help them to it. Alas! we 
are so anxious to have the silver rubbed bright, and the 
house kept clean, that all our effort goes to that. And 
we must keep our homes bright and clean,—that is part of 
the law too,—but it is the mint, anise, and cummin; “these 
ought ye to have done,” but by no means to have left the 
otherundone. Might we not have on hand, for their Sun- 
day hours of rest and idleness, little books and tracts and 
papers, which do not touch any disputed points, but may, 
by simply uttered truths, stir up in their hearts a desire 
for the things that are pure and lovely and of good report. 
And in some family crisis of anxiety and trouble, when 
we are staying ourselves upon God, and feeling that we 
could not do without that Refuge and Strength, ought 
we not to unseal our lips to those watching us closely 
and often with real sympathy, our servants and depen- 
dants? They see the trouble, but that is sometimes all 
that they do see; let them know what it is that makes 
you strong to bear it, that they too may seek that help in 
time of need. 

And what is our attitude towards our neighbors and 
acquaintances? If we have friends who have no part in 
this precious inheritance, doubtless we will not rest, doing 
what in us lies to move them. But our neighbors, who 
are mere acquaintances, (and those who are not! ) do we 
feel responsible for their eternal future? And yet we 
may be able so to recommend our religion as to bind 
souls among them for heaven. With this end in view, 
let us keep open the road of kindly recognition; it is 
worth a great deal, in our chances of helping others, that 
they should recognize us as interested in and sympathetic 
with all their emergencies, great and small. Of course, 
all this implies trouble-taking. It may involve you in 
the inconvenience of lending your preserving kettle, to 
be on such friendly terms with some people. Well, you 
must count the cost—and the eternal gain ! 

But it is to us as Sunday-school teachers, especially, 
that this work of “binding,” this danger of loosing, is 
most pressing. What a vast army it is, this corps of 
Christian Sunday-school teachers in all communities ; 
sometimes cut off from regular church connection ; some- 
times with only a handful of children gathered in a pri- 
vate room ; not a regularly uniformed, or officered or 
disciplined army ; inefficient often, and its soldiers often 
careless of the importance of their work, but all working 
more or less to bind souls on earth for heaven. And in 
these days when there are so many valuable and delight- 
ful “helps” for the Sunday-school teacher, towards the 
better understanding of the geography, history, manners, 
and customs pertaining to the lesson, it is necessary to 
remind ourselves every Sunday, when we appear before 
these little congregations, that it is not the length of the 
river Jordan, nor the height of Mount Sinai, however 
important these may be in their proper place, that we must 
concentrate upon, but the effort to awaken in these young 
hearts a desire and purpose to follow the Lord. 

And dear fellow-worker, if these efforts do not show 
immediate results, recall for your encouragement the 
story, told long, long ago in The Sunday School Times, 
of the little sloop, separated, in the stress of a storm, from 
the man-of-war that was to convoy it from the Cape of 
Good Hope to England ; how the captain of the war ves- 
sel grieved over the loss of his trust, and over the 
unhappiness it would bring to many hearts; how at last 
reaching England, he anchored in Portsmouth harbor in 
a thick fog, and lo! when the fog lifted, there beside 
him was the very little craft over which he had been 
grieving. 

“Oh! Sunday-school teacher,” the little story ends, 
“how many of those precious little barks, which we have 
convoyed, do we lose sight of on our life voyage. How 
many times we mourn over them as lost, when it may be 
they are only lost to our sight. When the fog lifts, we 
may see them anchored safe beside us, in the celestial 
harbor!” 





THE CROSS OF CHRIST, THE WORLD’S 
CENTRE. 


BY KARL VON RAUMER. 
(Translated from the German for The Sunday School Times.) 

In the prophecy of Ezekiel (5 : 5) we read: “ Thus saith 
the Lord God; This is Jerusalem: I have set it in the midst 
of the nations and countries that are round about her.” 

Theodoret explains these words thus: “He gave 
them, he says, the middle of the earth for a dwelling 
place. To the east and north of them lay Asia; to the 
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west Europe, linked with them by the sea; to the south 
Libya. That was done, that the nations might be able 
to learn from the Jews piety and the ordinances of the 
law.” On the same text Jerome makes the comment: 
“The prophet bears witness that Jerusalem lies in the 
middle of the world, and is the navel of the earth. Thatcity 
is placed among the heathen, that all the nations which 
dwell round about Jerusalem, might follow the God who 
is known in Judea and whose name is great in Israel.” 

The exposition of the words of Psalm 74: 12 (according 
to the Septuagint and Vulgate versions) agrees well with 
this : “God, our King, has wrought salvation in the 
centre of the earth.” This centre, it is said, is the place 
of the cross of Christ, with reference to which these 
same words from the Psalms are inscribed in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre also. In this sense an ancient 
Christian poet says : 





“ Golgotha’s sacred spot... 
Here is earth’s central point, and here is victory’s sign.” 


And Victorinus of Poitou: 


“ That holy place, earth’s central spot, we know, 
In the old Hebrew tongue Golgotha named.” 


Jerusalem and all Palestine belong practically to a 
peninsula, which lies in the centre of the Old World, and 
to which Ararat also belongs. Letonetake on the globe 
the distance from Ararat to the south of Suez, with a 
pair of compasses, and make a circle with that as a 
radius, the circle so made will cut the Red Sea, the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Aral, the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Asoph, 
the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and finally, the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean. On the height of that 
peninsula, at the sources of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
lay Paradise according to the Mosaic story ; near thereto 
on Ararat, the ark rested, at an equal distance exactly 
from the north-eastern extremity of Asia (at Behring’s 
Straits) and from the Cape of Good Hope,—in the middle 
of the longest land-line of the Old World. This central 
spot, the plateau of Armenia, was the original seat of the 
human race, the starting-point for the first Adamic dis- 
persion, as well as for the second Noachic dispersion, of 
mankind over the earth. From these heights men fol- 
lowed the gradually sinking waters to all places of the 
earth. When the earth was again peopled, the Lord 
destined for the dwelling-place of his chosen people the 
western part of that peninsula, that so he might sunder 
them from allthe heathen. For eastward and southward 
the land was bounded by deserts, to which the Mediter- 
ranean joined itself at Gaza, and formed the western 
boundary which stretched to the north of Acre. At that 
point Lebanon raised itself out of the sea, and extended 
thence as the northern wall of Palestine to Damascus, 
where it joined the eastern desert. In alandso enclosed 
on all sides, the seed of the .regeneration of the world 
could flourish as in “a garden shut up.” 

But the avenging hosts of God found their way through 
deserts and over hills and sea to the people who chose 
the curse of God instead (Deut. 4: 25-27). Noland was 
so wasted through thousands of years by war-as was 
Palestine, fortified and enclosed as it was by sea, moun- 
tain, and deserts. To say nothing of Jerusalem, there 
are few places in the world which have seen as much 
shedding of blood as has the district contained within a 
fifty-mile circle around Nazareth. Joshua’s slaughter at 
the Waters of Merom, Barak’s at the Kishon, Gideon’s in 
the Plain of Jezreel, Saul’s at Gilboa, Josiah’s at Megiddo, 
Vespasian’s at Tabor and near Tarichea, Saladin’s victory 
near Hattin, Napoleon’s at Tabor, the capture of Acre 
by Ibrahim Pasha and by the English ;—all these bloody 
scenes of war surround the place in which the Prince of 
Peace grew up. 

But when the avenging hosts of God forced their way 
into Palestine, so isolated and so well defended, the 
blessing of God pressed out from this land over the 
whole earth. For though in early times the Jews, who 
never were 4 seafaring people, were sundered by the sea 
from the lands beyond it, yet in the time of Alexander, 
and in that of the Romans, they were brought by the 
Mediterranean into manifold contact with the most 
important. peoples of the earth, who dwelt on its shores; 
they spread and mingled among them, protected by the 
Roman citizenship.* The time was come for the wall 
between Jew and heatien to be torn down; and in this 
wise the way was cleared for the preaching of the gospel 
among the nations on the Mediterranean, and the founda- 
tion was laid for the spiritual invigoration of Europe and 
its Christian supremacy over all other parts of the world. 

If all this be kept in mind, we believe it is easy to see 
why Abraham must forsake his fatherland and journey 
to Palestine; why the Israelites must return thither out 
of Egypt; why the word of the Lord and the proclama- 
tion of the gospel of God went out to all peoples from 
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Zion; why the Shepherd, whose flocks should pasture 
over the wide world, was born among the shepherds of 
Bethlehem. 





THE CROSS OF DUTY. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


Take up thy cross with each new day, 
And bear it with thee all the way, 

Nor ever think to lay it down 

Till thou hast won thy heavenly crown.— 


And must we look at duty thus, 

As if it were a cross for us, 

On shoulders bleeding, sore and torn,— 
To be with toil forever borne, 

Till those for whom the Saviour died 
On duty’s cross are crucified ?— 


Not as 8 cross that weighs thee down 
Let duty half conceal thy crown, 

But rather let it grandly rise, 

A Jacob’s ladder towards the skies— 
A shining pathway to the throne 
Where Christ sits waiting for his own. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A FROLIC. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“ Ah, such a day!” 

“Not a cloud” — 

“Nor going to be.” 

“Just warm enough to be comfortable.” 

“Just cool enough to make you feel as if you wete full 
of springs” — 

“ And run and jump and holler /” 

And Pet, the youngest of thesix merry school-girls out 
for a Saturday’s frolic, led them all in a laugh and a 
shout and a run down the lawn, followed closely by 
Aunt Ruth, who had the party in charge. She was old, 
twenty at least, but quite as fond of a good time as any 
of them, and possessed of so little dignity that when 
she declared that they all looked like a flock of geese, 
with wings spread and crying “Gaw-gaw-gaw,” Pet did 
not hesitate in suggesting that she was the biggest one 
among them. 

“ Let’s stop and get some bananas,” said one, as they 
passed the market on their way to the street-cars. 

They turned to a stall near a corner of the building. 
A careworn, young-looking woman stood on the eager 
outlook for customers. 

“Look there!” cried Pet, pointing behind the stall. 
“Oh, how cunning!” 

Back against the wall on a box, fenced in by baskets 
and quart measures, and wrapped in an old shawl, was 
seated a pretty boy ofa year or more old. Very quickly 
Pet made her way round to pat his cheeks and coo lov- 
ingly over him. 

“ Ah, how blue his eyes are!” 

“ And how prettily his hair waves and curls!|” 

“ And just see those dimples!” 

A chorus of admiration went up. 

“But what a cough he has!” 

The mother turned suddenly from waiting on Aunt 
Ruth at sound of the hoarse croupy cough. 

“ Ah, how could I forget his medicine!” she said in a 
low voice, seemingly in great distress. 

“What is the matter?” asked Aunt Ruth, gently. 

“T had to bring him out this morning, for his father 
is at home sick, and cannot take care of the stall. Ihave 
left Johnny’s medicine at home, and his cough is very 
bad. To think I could forget so!” 

“No wonder, with so much on your mind,” said Aunt 
Ruth. “ How far is itto your home?” 

“Nearly a mile, ma’am.” 

“ Couldn’t we take care of the baby while she goes for 
it?” whispered Pet. 

“ And keep the stall too,” urged another. “Now dolet 
us, Aunt Ruth—it will be splendid.” 

“ Just like playing keep store.” 

“ And you promised us we should do everything we 
liked to-day, in reason—and I’m sure that would be 
reasonable!” 

“I think you had better go,” Aunt Ruth said, laugh- 
ing; and the woman seemed to find a letter of credit in each 
bright face, for with a few words of thanks and an 
anxious glance at Johnny she hurried gway. 

Johnny did not appreciate the honor of having seven 
volunteer nurses. Gazing keenly up at the friendly but 
strange faces about him, he drew down the comers of his 











mouth and put up his under lip in a fashion which went 
to Pet’s heart. 

“The—darling ! 
Aunt Ruth.” 

She sat on a pail turned upside down, and Johnny was 
placed upon her lap, whereupon he set up a how! which 
fairly frightened his little nurse, and was pacified only 
by Aunt Ruth’s shining purse, from which he sent the 
bead fringe flying with the first jerk. 

“ Keep him well wrapped, Pet ; oh, poor little fellow!” 

The plump feet which had worked their way out ofthe 
old shawl were bare. Aunt Ruth looked to see what else 
the child had on. 

“Only that old rag of a petticoat andacotton slip. It 
would be surprising if he hadn’t a cold—brought to sit 
out of doors such a fresh morning as this!” 

“ Couldn’t we get something forhim?” suggested one, 
as all again gathered around him, forgetting the store- 
keeping part of the duty. 

“If he only had some cardinal stockings, now—striped 
ones!” said Pet, shaking her head ruefully over the cold 
little legs. 

“See, Aunt Ruth, there’s a store across thestreet where 
they’ve got everything that’s nice and warm.” 

“ But where is the money for any thing nice and warm? 
I have just enough, you know, to carry us through our 
plans for to-day—car-fare, dinner, ice cream, picture 
gallery,—eh, girls?” 

There was a grave silence, during which Kate sold a 
fifteen-cent measure of apples for ten cents, and dropped 
the money in the cash box with a very business-like air. 
Madge and Susy whispered together. 

“TI believe we could have a good enough time at the 
park without all those things.” 

“ We get so many nice little jaunts any way.” 

“ J think we could get along with sandwiches and the 
bananas, and a good supper when we get home.” 

It was soon settled, and Aunt Ruth and three more 
went over to the store. 

Red stockings, long and thick, a worsted sacque; and 
then they laughed as Aunt Ruth bought a yard of red 
flannel,—alfcoarse, but stout and warm. There wasa knit 
cap, too, very cheap, in which they were interested, but 
the money wouldn’t go any farther. 

“You've got some money, Pet,” said Madge. 

But Pet shook her head decidedly. 

“T’ve been saving up this fifty cents for a month to 
buy candy for us all to-day. Do you think I ought to 
give it, Aunt Ruth?” 

“No, dear, not unless you really feel that you ought 
to. You are giving up as much as the others without 
that.” 

Ungrateful Johnny behaved no better as the stockings 
and sacque were put on him. And he kicked and 
squirmed and screamed in a most disgraceful manner 
when Aunt Ruth pinned the red flannel around his 
waist under the old slip, so it would cover his knees, 
rolling him over and over in her lap to do so. 

“Poor Johnny!” said Madge, in heartfelt sympathy, 
as he at last came right side up, catching his breath 
between pitiful sobs, while his tormentors laughed till 
they could laugh no longer. “ I’d howl myself, if I were 
treated so.” 

“ Now let’s tie the veil lightly on his head again.” 

But Pet came running from the store with the cap in 
her hand. 

“I thought I would, Aunt Ruth,” she said, half shyly, 
and her eyes beamed as it went on, over a fresh roar 
from much-enduring Johnny at this new attack upon 
him. 

“The poor baby is fairly beside himself at having so 
many strangers fussing over him ; and no wonder |” 

“ Here’s his mother.” 

“Stop now; don’t say a word,” said Aunt Ruth. 
Quick as thought, she threw the old shawl and veil 
over his new grandeur, and had him sitting on his box 
as before as his mother came up, half out of breath. 

“No, miss. Oh no, if you please,—ten cents a quart, 
not ten cents apiece. Thank you, ma’am,—thank you 
very much indeed!” 

“Good-bye,” said Aunt Ruth; and “Good-bye, 
Johnny,” said all. They had at once caught Aunt 
Ruth’s meaning; and now all, in a moment, disappeared 
in the crowd. But Pet could not help peeping round 
the corner of a fish-stall ag Johnny was hugged and 
kissed till he was well-nigh smothered, before his mother 
became aware of the wonders which had happened to 
him; and she peeped till the poor woman, as she stared 
blankly about for the good fairies who had so suddenly 
vanished, just caught sight of the merry, laughing face. 
In an instant it was gone, and Pet was rushing after a 
steeet-ear upon which the others were shouting and 


He’s afraid. Do let me take him, 





motioning to her that she would surely manage to be 
left behind. 

“The most delightful day we have ever had,” was the 
summing up that evening, as they gave father and 
mother an account of it. 

“ And Johnny was the best part of it.” 

“* Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it unto me,’” whispered Aunt Ruth, as they said 
good-night. 

“But,” said Pet, with a penitent sigh, “I didn’t do 
mine willingly, Aunt Ruth. I did want to keep my 
money very much.” 

“ Perhaps, dear, our Lord accepts it all the more lov- 
ingly because you found it hard to do, and yet did it.” 





THIS AND THAT. 


-_ oO 


There is no brighter editor in the religious-press frater- 
nity than the Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland. His pen has 
made The National Baptist what it is; and now The 
National Baptist has passed into his hands of ownership 
as well asof editorial control. While it is in those hands 
it will be both bright and sound ; it will deserve success, 
and it is likely to have it, 


It is affirmed that the young-ruffian period in New 
York has passed away. Time was, and that not so very 
long ago, when, in some wards of that city, the lawless 
boys were a dangerous element. They congregated on 
vacant lots, and in public squares, spending their time 
in brutal sports, in wanton attacks on more decent lads, or 
even upon unoffending men, and in concocting mischief 
and planning crime. It was ascertained that organiza- 
tions existed among them, the leaders of which, of course, 
were the worst and most daring of the crowd. How has 
this lawlessness been stopped? Not by the strong hand 
of the law. The police officers never could or would 
have suppressed it. It is the testimony of those who 
ought to know, that the reform has been achieved by the 
moral agencies that have been brought to bear upon the 
children,—the Sunday-schools, the Children’s Aid Society, 
and other benevolent organized efforts in their behalf. 
And this is only one of many illustrations that show how 
much more potent is love than law. 


Although there is a manifest improvement in the lower 
classes of New York youth, it is by no means true that 
youthful criminality has been done away there. Anthony 
Comstock says that, a short time ago, he sat in a court- 
room where there were three stalwart burglars,—each 
about thirteen years old. Arecord kept by him between 
February 1 and August 10 shows that, out of 457 crimi- 
nals; under twenty-one years of age, fifty per cent. were 
under sixteen; 15 had been arrested for murder, 88 for 
grand larceny, 42 for highway robbery, 99 for petit lar- 
ceny, 100 for burglary, 40 for being common drunkards, 
and the rest for minor offenses. Mr. Comstock declares 
that in the majority of instances bad literature started 
these boys in their career of crime, and the wine-cup 
helped them on. Of course, even youthful criminals 
must be prosecuted, convicted, and punished; but it is a 
pity that the men who publish and those who vend the 
corrupting publications that made these boys what they 
are, should go scot-free while the boys have to suffer. 
There is no crime against society really so great as that 
of corrupting its youths. 


The multiplication of organized charities for local 
relief in our larger cities is one of the features of the 
present day. While this is a pleasing indication of the 
benevolent disposition of the times, it has its drawbacks. 
Prominent among these are the outlay necessary to sup- 
port so many institutions (by which so much money is 
withdrawn from its immediate benevolent purpose), and 
the danger of fostering a class of repeaters who will seek 
aid from all the agencies. Any wise remedy for these 
two evils will be welcomed by the givers. In Buffalo 
and Cincinnati a remedy has been sought. The local 
relief charities in those cities have associated together, 
having a central office, connected with sub-stations by 
telephone. The sub-stations are located in such a way 
as practically in each case to cover the city. Any case 
needing help of any sort is instantly reported to the 
central office, and a visitor is immediately charged to 
investigate and see that the aid required is speedily ren- 
dered. The adoption of the system is under considera- 
tion in Chicago. That which commends it is its ecomomy, 
speed, accuracy. The Lord’s business should be conducted 
at least as wisely as any other business. 
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LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Fourth Quarter, 1882.] 











1. October 1.—The Anointing at Bethany Mark 14: 1-11 
2. October 8.—The Passover Mark 14: 12-21 
%. October 14.—The Lord's Supp Mark 14: 22-31 
4. October 22.—The Agony In the Garden Mark 14: 32-42 





5. October 20,—Jesus Betrayed and Taken.............-.0cccsee0- Mark 14: 43-4 











6. November 5.—Jesus before the Councll..........-....00.0--.sse+« Mark 14: 56-72 
7. November 12.—Jesus before Pilate Mark 15; 1-15 
8. November 19.—Jesus Mocked and Crucified. 15:16.96 
% November 26.—His Death on the Cross. .......c.csssseeseseeeree+s Mark 15: 27-37 
10. December 3.—After his Death.......... Mark 15: 38-47 
ll. December 10.—His Resurrecti Mark 16: 1-8 
12. December 17.—After his Resurrection................cssesseeee-MArk 16: 9-20 


13. December 24.—Lesson selected by the school. 
14. December 31.—Review. 





LESSON VIIL, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1882. 
TirtE: JESUS MOCKED AND CRUCIFIED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Mark 15 : 16-26.] 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

16. And the soldiers led him|16 And the soldiers led him 
away into the hall, called Pre- away within the court, which 
torilum; and they call together| 8 the 'Pretorium ; and they 
the whole band. call together the whole ? band. 

17. And they clothed him with 17 And they clothe him with pur- 

pie, and plaiting a crown of 
thorns, they put it on him, 
18 and they began to salute him, 
19 Hail, King of the Jews! And 
they smote his head with a 
reed, and did spit upon him, 
and bowing their knees wor- 


thorns, and put it about his Acad. 
18 And began to salute him, | 
Hail, King of the Jews! 
19. And they smote him on the 
head with a reed, and did spit 
upon him, and bowing their knees 


worshipped him. 20 shipped him. And when they 
2%, And when they had mocked | ad mocked him, they took 
him, they took off the purple from |  f from him the purple, and 


put on him his garments, And 
they lead him out to crucify 
him. 

21 And they * compel one pass- 
ing by, Simon of Cyrene, com- 
ing from the country, the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, 
to go with them, that he might 

22 bear his cross, And they bring 
him unto the place Golgotha, 
which is, being interpreted, 

23 The place of a skull. And they 
offered him wine mingled with 
myrrh: but he received it not. 

| 24 And they crucify him, and 

part his garments among them, 
casting lots upon them, what 

| 25 each should take. And it was 
the third hour, and they cruci- 

26 fied him. And the superscrip- 
tion of his accusation was 
written over, THE KING OF THE 
JEWS, 


1,Or, palace 20r, cohort %8Gr. 
impress. 


him, and put his own clothes on 
him, and led him out to crucify 
him. 

21. And they compel one Simon 
a Cyrenian, who passed by, com- 
ing out of the country, the father 
of Alexander and Rufus, to bear 
his cross, 

22. And they bring him unto 
the place Golgotha, which is, be- 
ing interpreted, The place of a 
skull. 


28. And they gave him to drink 
wine mingled with myrrh : but he 
received i not. 

2%. And when they had cruci- 
fied him, they parted his gar- 
ments, casting lots upon them, 
what every man should take. 

25. And it was the third hour, 
and they crucified him. 

26. And the superscription of 
his accusation was written over, 
THE KING OF THE JEWS. 











LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER : Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lesson Toric: Christ Crucified as a Sinner. 


1. Crowned with Thorns, v. 16-19. 
2. Going with his Cross, v. 20-22. 
3. Crucified as King, v. 23-26. 


Gotpen Text: They pierced my hands and my feet.—Pea. 
22: 16. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 





Darty Home REApinas: 


M.—John 3:1-17, The lifting up of the Son of man, 

T. —Psa. 22: 1-28. Parting his garments. 

W.—Psa. 69 ; 1-21, . Giving him vinegar for his thirst. 

T. —Isa. 52: 1-15. His marred visage. 

F.—Acts 2: 14-28, Delivered up by the counsel of God. 
$.—Phil.2:1-11. Became obedient unto death. 
$.—Heb. 12: 1-29. Endured the cross, despising the shame. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, CROWNED WITH THORNS, 
{. Mockingly Arrayed: 
ED RIES, and plaiting a crown of thorns. 
ie Put . a reed in his right hand (Matt. 27: 29). 
e 


gathered themselves nst me (Psa. 35: 
whom man despiseth ( in 40). - 


ii. cama : 
1. The Salutation. 


Began to salute him, Hail, King of the Jews! 
We shall see what will become of his dreams (Gen, 37: ss 
Shall deliver him .. . to mock and to scourge (Matt. 20: 10). 
Herod with his soldiers set him at nought (Luke 23: 1)). 
2. The Insults. 


Smote his head ., . spit upon him . . . worshipped him. 
Fee ne noe beet, Poke : 8). 


shameful! Luke 23 : 
They shall smite judge of Israci (Mic. 5: 1 oats > 
1. Christ ina 
wen Amores in eS re oe Seng be came t 
2 wore a crown of thorns, though he came to give men @ 
a Bae eateries nid as King f th Jews though be 
as 
uae ome uate 
a he was offering his life in love for 








Set eee wm. cnet he had never cast insults upon 


6. Christ was moc ingly worshiped, though before him every knee 
must reverently 


Il, GOING WITH HIS CROSS, 
1. Led Out: 
They lead him out to crucify him. 
Then they carried him forth out of the cit: Ki 21:1 
And they cast him out of the ci wee ;, AN _ us 
That he might sanctify the peo "suffered without (Heb. 18: 12). 
Ht. On the Way: 


They compel ... Simon of Cyrene... bear his cross, 
He went out bearing the cross for himself (John 19: 17). 
Laid on him the cross to bear it after Jesus (Luke 23: ry 
The Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all _ : 6). 
Take up his cross daily, and follow me (Luke 9: 23). 
il, At the Place : 


And —_ bring him to the place Golgotha. 


. was nigh to the city (John 19: 20). 
Followed . .. women who bewailed and lamented him (Luke 28 : 27). 
Came unto the place which is called The skull (Luke 23: 53). 


L od LJ the Son of God who was “ brought as a lamb to the slangh- 
2. iti Js the 8 Son of God who trod the way to Calvary, scourged and 
3. 3 is the’ Son of God who on the way to Calvary needed human 


elp. 
4. It is the Son of God for whom we are asked to take up the cross 
6. ft is the Bos f God who changed th 
e Son o who e place Golgotha from a place 
of death to a place of life. - ‘i ~ 
III, CRUCIFIED AS KING, 
1. The Potion: 


Offered him wine mingled with myrrh: but he received it not. 
In my thirst they gave me vin aope to drink (Psa. 69: 21). 
When he had ~ eg it, he would not drink mi Matt. 27: 34), 
I shall not drink . . until I drink it new ( att. 26: 29). 
i. The Crucifixion: 


And they crucify him. 
Father, ve them; for they know not big they do (Luke 28: 34 
He that io Eatged éccursed of God (Deut. 21 128}. : . 
} Amd Ln hy ... having become a curse for us (Gal. 3: 13). 
il. The Division : 


Part his sete casting lots Ac orir them. 


Part my . Cast lots wi vesture (Psa, 22: 

That the seine might be fulfil 1 Goon 3s 7 

They sat and watched him there (Mate 27: 

IV. The Superscription : 

an accusation was written over, The King of the Jews, 
is is Jesus, the King of the Jews yes, 3: 

This is the King of the Jews (Luke a alla 

Jesus of Nazareth, King of the bmi, Cohn 19: 19). 

Pilate wrote a title also, and put it on the cross (John 19: 1: 
Written in Hebrew, and in Latin, and in Greek Sonn 19: 20). 
1. The Saviour would not shrink from bearing to the full all th 

ns that God laid upon him. . 
2. he § Saviour suffered Crucifixion just as he had foretold. 
3. ro! me tepe penek of Ge Law gn it is — how God can use 
even the e ons of men to carry out urposes. 
4. The suffering Saviour wen the cross—the hasdaned, unfeeling 
‘ |e snl ep the cross! 
e our’s ents even were made to testify fomhim by the 
fulfillment of Prophecy in their division a ¥ 
6. The Saviour’s “ accusation” was the truth uttered in derision. 
7. The fact that the » Saviour was a king was proclaimed to all the 
world through its three most potent languages. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST AS KING, 

1. In Prophecy : 

Described as 

3s © out of Israel (Num. 2: 17) 

pape af Nonce Isa..9: 6). 

eh €: Zech. 9: 9). 

King of ou Ponshis Throwe (Zech, 6: is). 
A shepherd (seek 23; 37: 24). 


Ever (Psa. 45: 

See 

a ia 10; Jer, 28: §; Dan, 2 
ed Luke 19: 27: 1 Cor. 15: 24: 2B ; Eph. 1: 20- a: 


Us de Mabie to: dtp demsts Ys Sc. 3. 


3. Kis : 
Revel ye Micat 35, 24. Lake 22: 30; Hi 
ve a om ( 22: 
Shall serve him (Rev. 22: 3, 4). ™ - = 
4. His Opponents : 
The man of sin (2 Thess. 2 


: 8). 
The dragon, the ; and the false prophet 13: 8; 
Fe heathen (Psa. 2; >» _ _— tees 


of the carth (Pea. 2 ; Matt. 2: 16; 26: 15). 
His own people (John 1: 11; Luke 19: 14; j John 19: 14, 15). 
kingdoms to be destroy: ved (Isa. 12; Dan. 3: 44). 
opposing to be broken (1 Sam. to: | Psa. 2: 9; Matt. 21: 44). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EveEnts.— None. 





Trwe.—Friday forenoon (at close of lesson, 9 A. M.), of 


passover week 7 April, A. D. 30. 

Piaces.—Jerusalem, and a locality outside of the city 
called Golgotha. 

Prrsons.—Jesus, the Roman soldiers, Simon of Cyrene. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.— Matthew 27 : 27-37; Luke 23 : 26-34; 
John 19:2-19. The account of the snosking is the most full 
in Matthew. John makes the statement that Jesus “went 
out bearing the cross for himself.” Luke relates the incident 
that happened on the way to the cross concerning the women 
who “bewailed and lamented him,” but whom Jesus bade to 
weep, not for him, but for themselves and their children, be- 
cause of the doom that was hastening to fulfillment. Mat- 
thew says that “when he had tasted” the stupefying potion, 
Jesus would not drink of it. Luke records the prayer: 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
The Revised Version omits that part of Matthew 27:35 that 
asserts that the dividing of the garments was done that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled. It is, however, retained in 
John 19: 24. 

Crmcumstances.—It would appear, from the account in 
John, that it was after Jesus had been delivered to the sol- 
diers to have sentence executed upon him that Pilate made 
his last effort in Christ’s behalf (John 19:2-15). Though he 








had washed his hands of the matter, his conscience would 
not allow him to rest. His feelings had been strongly en- 
listed upon the side of Christ. He knew that Jesus was in- 
nocent, and found that he could not throw off the responsi- 
bility with merely a symbolic washing of hands. This final 
attempt seems to come in point of time between verses 19 and 
20 of our lesson. Over against this exhibition of pitiable 
weakness is to be set the silent dignity and patience of the 
Saviour. Mocked, insulted, and scourged, still our Lord ful- 
filled to the letter that prophetic description: “He is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 16.—Christ was now in the soldiers’ hands, and it 
was henceforth a centurion who saw to the further proceed- 
ings. The soldiers led him away within the court called the Pra- 
torium, and they cali together the whole band, or cohort. See 
John 18: 3. Pilate was where the mob could see and hear: 
either in the open court or yard, which would be entered 
from the street, as was the high-priest’s house by a vestibule, 
or in the open street. When Pilate’s consent to the cruci- 
fixion was given, our Lord was taken into “the court which is 
the Pretoriwm,” which Jerome rendered in the Vulgate “the 
court of the Pretorium.” The word “Pretorium” denoted the 
commanding officer's quarters in the interior of @ camp, and 
was thence transferred to mean the house or palace which 
the governor of a province, who had both civil and military 
power, occupied. Here the Pretorium was the palace built 
by Herod the Great, which the Romans had appropriated 
for their magistrate; but the court of the Pretorium in the 
Vulgate and the court which is the Pretorium of Mark and 
Matthew both must be the outside court, not any large room 
under cover. 

Verses 17, 18.—And they clothe him with purple, and plaiting 
a crown of thorns they put it on him, and began to salute him, 
Hail, King of the Jews. This was not merely soldiers’ brutal 
sport, making a mock of a pretender to a crown; but a demon- 
stration to the people also, that thus it would happen to any 
rebel Jew who should wear a crown. It must have been a 
spectacle, therefore, visible to a crowd large enough to make 
it worth giving the lesson. This lesson was the motive for 
the crucifixion. “One man died for the people,” as Caiaphas 
wished; yet his death not only did not save, but actually de- 
stroyed the nation. 

Verse 19.—And they smote his head witha reed. Mark omits 
what is supplied in Matthew 27 : 29,“ and they put a reed in his 
right hand,” that is, to serve fora royal sceptre. Then (v.30) 
“they took the reed and smote him on the head.” 

Verse 20.—And thef lead him out to crucify him ; that is, out 
of the court. 

Verse 21.—For the Roman practice of making the person 
to be crucified bear his cross, see note in the ninth lesson 
on Mark 8: 34. John (19:17) says that “Christ went 
out bearing the cross for himself unto,” or possibly, 
“towards the place called The place of a skull.” Here 
we read, in accordance with Luke and Matthew, that the 
soldiers compel another person to bear the cross; and the 
particulars are given with such minuteness, especially by 
Mark, that they cannot be questioned. The natural and fair- 
solution of the inconsistency is that some centurion or other 
officer, perceiving the weakness of Jesus, had the humanity 
to relieve him of it; or perhaps he was afraid Christ might 
sink, if not die, under the load. They compel one passing by, 
Simon of Oyrene, coming from the country, the father of Alexander 
and Rufus, to go with them that he might bear his cross. The word 
“compel” in the Greek is derived from the Persian language, 
and denoted the detaining and using of men and their animals, 
for carrying royal despatches. Simon of Oyrene: Without, 
question a Jew (of which race there were very many in. 
Cyrene), who had come to keep the passover at Jerusalem,, 
and was probably then or afterwards a Christian. believer.. 
Mark writes as if he and his sons were well known, to those, 
for whom he wrote, One Rufus at Rome is mentioned! by, St.. 
Paul, being probably a Christian at Rame (Rom, 16:; 13).. 
Coming from the couniry: That is, the soldiers met. him:omhis, 
way as he was coming into the city. Many of the strangers. 
at the passover, as it would seem, had to take up their lodgings. 
outside of the walls at that time. Some commentators draw. 
an inference from this incident of Simon coming in from the, 
country that the day before could not have been the true time, 
for eating the’passover, but that this day mnst. have been. the, 
fourteenth of the month Nisan. This is amold and difficult 
problem suggested by some passages of Jolin, especially by- 
18: 88. If the day before were the passover, this would be, 
a “holy convocation” (Num. 27: 18) in which no servile, 
work could be done. But this incident alone proves nothing, , 
if we admit that Simon could go from his tent or lodging in. 
the country to the lodging-place of friends in the city. 

Verse 22.—And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which, 
is, being interpreted, The place of a skull: The Hebrew word 
answering to that in the text is “gulgoleth,” used in the sense , 
of a skull in 2 Kings 9: 35; and Luke translates it literally 
by skull, not by place of @ akull, The probability is that it 
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was a round bar@hill (resembling a skull), and that it wasa 
place of execution for criminals, but not that it was so called 
from the skulls of convicts being left to lie there. In Latin, 
ealva (from calvus, bald) and calvaria denote the skull, and 
thence comes our word “Calvary.” This place of execution 
could not have been within the limits of the city at our Sa- 
viour’s time, (compare Heb. 13: 11,12; Lev, 24: 14; 
Num. 15: 35; Deut.17:5). This practice of executing 
criminals condemned to death outside of city walls may 
have arisen from the feeling that the city would be polluted 
by the death being within the gates, and it may have been a 
symbol also of thrusting out such a person from the covenant 
people of God. The present traditional site of Golgotha, or 
Calvary, is within the city, and has not a valid claim to be 
the place of our Lord’s crucifixion. 

Verse 23.—And they offered him wine mingled with myrrh ; 
but he received it~ not (lit. they offered to give, were in the 
act of giving). Persons standing near who pitied his suffer- 
ings, and not soldiers (probably), are intended by they. Wine 
mingled with myrrh or myrrhed wine, is, in Matthew, wine min- 
gled with gall. Perhaps one may say that the gall was some 
bitter narcotic, which was scented with extract of myrrh. 
The object was to produce stupefaction, and probably there 
was something in the cup besides the myrrhed wine.—But he 
received it not ; Or, as in Matthew, when he had tasted it he would 
not drink. Our Lord refused to drink with the feeling ex- 
pressed in the words “ The cup which my Father giveth me, 
shall I not drink it?” Perhaps he thought at this time of 
Psalm 69: 21. “They gave me gall for my meat, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink” (compare 15 : 36, below.) 

Verse 24.—And when they had erucified him: The cross, after 
the parts—the horizontal and upright beams—were fastened 
together, and a wooden pin was inserted on the latter for the 
body of the convict to rest upon, was planted in the 
ground. Then the convict himself was raised to the proper 
height by cords, when the hands were nailed to the horizon- 
tal part of the cross. Were the feet nailed also? Some deny 
this, notwithstanding Luke’s words, “See my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself” (24: 39). Was then Luke invent- 
ing something that did not exist and could be proved not to 
have been the practice of the time. The citations in Meyer’s 
note on Matthew 27: 35 leave no doubt that the feet were 
sometimes nailed. One is from a passage in a play of Plau- 
tus (B. C. 70), where a person of the drama says, “I will give 
a talent to him, who shall first run out to a cross; but on that 
condition that his feet be fastened twice, his arms twice.” 
And Justin, the martyr, in citing Psalm 22: 16 (they pierced 
my hands and my feet), says, “ For when they crucified him 
they pierced him by fastening nails into his hands and his 
feet.” So also Tertullian, in citing the same passage of Psalms 
22, 16, calls this piercing of the hands and feet the “espe- 
cial atrocity of the cross.” These testimonies come from a 
time when crucifixion was yet in use.—And parted his garments 
among them, casting lots upon them, what each should take. Compare 
Matthew 27 : 35, John 19 : 23, 24, both of whom cite Psalm 22: 
18, and John says that the soldiers divided the clothes of 
Jesus into four parts, and @ast lots for the new upper gar- 
ment besides. 

Verse 25.—And it was the third hour, and crucified they 
him: That is, the third hour from sunrise, according to the 
usual way in which the Jews divided the day and reckoned 
its beginning. John, on the other hand, says that the cruci- 
fixion was not decided upon until the sixth hour. The diffi- 
culty of reconciling these differences between Mark and John 
has always been felt. Again, the three synoptical Gospels agree 
in stating that at the sixth hour or about the sixth hour (Luke) 
there was darkness over the land until the ninth hour, very 
soon after which our Lord died. If they counted the hours 
from sunrise, the darkness would begin at noon, and our 
Lord’s death be at three in the afternoon. The way, and the 
only way, of reconciling John 19: 14 (“and it was the prepa- 
ration of the passover; it was about the sixth hour”), and 
the verse of Mark before us (15: 25, “and it was the third 
hour, and they crucified him”), is to assume that John, both 
here and elsewhere where he reckons by hours, counts from | 
midnight, and not from sunrise or from sunset, which was the 
Roman practice in reckoning the beginning and end of civil 
days. The other passages in John (1: 39; 4: 6, 52) agree 
with the probabilities which follow this assumption better 
than with any other. We have then in John about the sixth 
hour, or six o’clock, as the time when Christ’s crucifixion was 
permitted by Pilate; and nine o'clock when everything was 
ready for crucifixion, when, in fact, crucifixion could be said 
to have begun; while three o’clock P.M., according to all 
the three synoptists, was the time of our Lord’s death. The 
only difficulty which meets us here is that three hours from 
sunrise to nine o’clock seems too short for all the preparations 
until the march of the soldiers to Calvary was ended and 
they began to do the work of death. But all the authors of 





the murder were without doubt in a great hurry to get 
through. Compare Westcott’s note on John (p. 282,) inthe | 
Speaker’s Commentary. : 

Verse 26.— And the superscription of his accusation was | 
writen over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. The sense here | 


seems to be the superscription containing the charge | passion” of the divine Redeemer. The Scriptures leave us, 


for which he suffered had been written over,— that is, 


on the horizontal beam of the cross, or anienna, as it 
was called from its resemblance to a sailyard. This in- 
scription Pilate had, no doubt, seen to before the cross 
was put up. John gives us the additional information that 
the title was written in Hebrew (probably the actual dialect 
and letters of the time, not the old Hebrew properly so 
called); in Latin, the language of the governing Romans; 
and in Greek the language of society for the upper classes, 
This was a stroke of policy dictated by his vexation in being 
obliged to submit his will to that of the priests and principal 
men. They felt the sting as if he had said, “So shall it ever 
be with kings of the Jews.” Compare the case of Antigonus 
the last king of the line of the Maccabees (40 B. C.), who 
was put to death as a common malefactor by Mark Antony. 





THE SCENE AT CALVARY. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The Mohammedans believe that Jesus Christ did not die, 
but that he mysteriously ascended unhurt into heaven; and 
then, it is said, Judas Iscariot was suddenly changed into 
his likeness and crucified in his place. This seems a very 
silly fable, intended to give relief from what they deemed 
too shameful to bear. 

There is no way of escaping the humiliation of the cross ex- 
cept by glorying in it. The crucifixion of Jesus is everything 
to us, or it is nothing. The moment one decides to rest his 
eternal salvation upon the promises and provisions of the 
gospel, he accepts all that this-deed of shame involves. We 
need have no care as to what others around him think of it, 
to him Christ crucified is “the power of God and the wisdom 
of God” (1 Cor. 1: 23, 24). 

I. What was crucifixion? To the devout Christian every 
item of information he can gain concerning that dread scene 
at Calvary is of the utmost value. 

1. It was foreign in‘every sense in its infliction upon our 
Lord. This kind of capital punishment was Romany and not 
Jewish. The ancient Latin writers have employed the strong- 
est of all their terms of opprobrium in speaking of it : they 
call it “the worst punishment in the world.” Moreover, ‘it 
was not intended for citizens of creditable condition, but for 
bondmen of the very lowest classes. There was ignominy in 
it, as well as pain. Again, except in rarest instances, it was 
not inflicted for political misdemeanors, but only for the 
meanest and most heinous of crimes. Jesus was not obnox- 
ious to it. 

2. It was excessively cruel in its details. The word which 
it has given to our English language indicates its severity. 
To be “ excruciated”” simply means to be in suffering like 
that of crucifixion ; it signifies the extreme anguish to which 
human sensibility can go. The criminal was usually violently 
scourged to begin with, then stretched on his back along 
the perpendicular beam. Both of his hands, being extended 
upon the bar which ran transversely over this, were spiked 
through to its extremities. And in like manner the feet were 
nailed below. “They pierced my hands and my feet” (Psa. 
22: 16). 

3. It was long and lingering in its operation. Severe as 
these wounds were, they could never be very dangerous. 
Hardly more than a few drops of blood fell from them. It 
would have been too much of a merciful indulgence for this 
mode of execution to make any of its agonizing strokes im- 
mediately fatal. Death did not ensue sometimes until after 
several days of torture. Even then it was brought on by 
weakness and starvation, coupled with the low fever which 
the inflammation from the wounds sooner or later produced. 
The great suffering was caused by the constrained posture on 
the cross, the soreness of the members from the nails, and of the 
back from the welts raised by the whips in the scourging. 
Every motion brought with it only anguish without relief. 
Thus the poor body was permitted to hang with no respite 
and no hope, through the night and through the day, in the 
chillness of the evening, in the heat of the noon, until death 
put an end to consciousness and to life. 

4. Such a punishment powerfully arrested the popular 
imagination as a spectacle. Sometimes the military men put 
on guard were compelled to accelerate the final agony by 
brutally beating the legs of the victims with bludgeons till 
the bones were crushed and the sudden shocks produced col- 
lapse. No wonder people called this “the most cruel, the worst 
possible fate.” It is on record that a soldier once said that, of 
all the awful sounds human ears could be forced to listen to, the 
most terrible out of hell were those pitiable cries, in the 
solemn silence of the midnight, from the lonely hill where 
crucified men were hanging in agonies out of which they could 
not even die while a breath to suffer with remained. 

5. So we see whence came the suggestion of a crucifix as a 
symbol of faith and penitence. It is not likely that the 
physical pains of our Lord were the severest he had to bear; 
but they certainly have availed from the earliest time to move 
the hearts of the simple-minded common people. Nor is this 
all: there are moments of deep spiritual feeling when even 
the mest cultivated penitent will find an argument in the 
“agony and the bloody sweat” as well as in the “cross and 


often in the greatest doubt and mystery as to Jesus’ mental 
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state when he was dying; but many passages dwell with much 
particularity of detail upon his bodily distress. The very 
appearance of hideous emaciation that would follow from the 
strained position of the person was predicted a thousand years 
before Jesus was born (Psa. 22: 1417). The popular 
mind is moved by such picture; but the mistake might 
easily be made of trusting a crucifix in an impulse of super- 
stition, instead of Christ on a principle of faith. 

II. So much, then, as to the manner of our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion; now comes up for our study a far more interesting 
question concerning its meaning. 

1. Considered merely as a matter of historic incident, the 
death of Jesus Christ is of little, if any, spiritual value. 
Doubtless there were other executions at Golgotha before and 
after this one, equally painful and equally iniquitous—for the 
Roman government in Palestine was never free from charges 
of injustice. We do not care, however, to remember the 
sufferers’ names. As a part of the world’s annals, Pilate’s 
behavior is nothing but one of the ten thousand instances of 
judicial indecision and popular fury which have disgraced 
our race. And Christ’s crucifixion is but one more wail of 
abused humanity, if we contemplate it alone. 

2. We must consider this event as a matter of theological 
doctrine. When history is so momentous and so mysterious 
as this, we are compelled to read below the surface and 
between the lines. The death of our Lord does not stand by 
itself. He was not crucified to save any necessities of Pilate’s 
proconsulship, or of the Roman empire, or of the Jewish 
monarchy. ‘He was “delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God” in order that he should suffer 
precisely as he did (Acts 2: 23). Men wreaked their violent 
passions upon him, and it was by wicked and responsible 
hands he was crucified and slain. Messiah was “cut off, but 
not for himself” (Dan. 9: 26). The wisdom of God over- 
ruled the wrath of his murderers to the divine glory and the 
salvation of men. One of the ancient commentators springs 
up almost out of sober exposition into the realm of song, as 
he exclaims: “In their frantic anger they pluck to pieces the 
Rose of Sharon; but by so doing they only display the bril- 
liance of every petal. In their fury they break a diamond 
into fragments; by which they only cause it to show its 
genuineness by its sparkling splinters. They are anxious to 
tear from Immanuel’s head the last remnant of a crown; but 
they only lift the veil from the forehead of his majesty!” 

3. More than anything else we must also consider the 
crucifixion of Jesus as a matter of vicarious atonement. There 
is something very fine in the quiet simplicity with which 
one of the apostles explains this entire scene at Calvary: 
“All have sinned.” Christ died to be “a propitiation through 
faith in his blood” (Rom. 3: 23-26). Pilate wrote an in- 
scription to be put over the head of the Saviour; according 
to a Roman custom, this was designed to explain the transac- 
tion to all who stood by. But though he printed it broadly 
in three languages, he did not reach the real meaning in so 
much as one of them. The true inscription on the cross would 
be “Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.” These 
are the words which would give to the scene at Calvary its 
eternal interpretation before the Church and the ages. The 
very voice of Immanuel himself, as he seems to speak out of 
the midst of his suffering, is: “See! I have taken away the 
handwriting that was against you, and have nailed it to my 
cross” (Col. 2: 13,14). The one word which describes the 
whole gospel plan of salvation is substitution. Christ was 
sinless, yet he suffered: we are sinful, yet we go free (2 
Cor. 5: 21). 

4. This will lead at last to our consideration of the cruci- 
fixion as a matter of personal experience. Believers all glory 
in the cross. Many a death-bed has been illumined by its 
light. Many a sorrowful and lonely heart has been encour- 
aged by the remembrance of it. There have been old men, 
just trembling on the verge of the tomb, whose eyes filled 
with the tears of grateful gladness as they died thinking of 
it. There have arisen voices from around the stake in the 
midst of the martyr’s flames, singing praise to him who hung 
upon it. Many a bowed sinner has come forth into freedom 
as he laid his burden at the foot of the cross. 

This personal experience begins with self-renunciation. 
Every other reliance must absolutely be surrendered, and each 
soul must become content to owe its salvation to Jesus Christ’s 
merits, not to itsown. Such humility as this requires is not 
always reached. Missionaries tell us there is a ceremony in 
Japan, even at this day, in which the cross of the Christian faith 
is annually brought out before the people, and thrown on the 
pavement in the public road, so that their feet in passing 
rust necessarily trample upon it. Surely, this seems a sense- 
less blasphemy. But it is hardly beyond the spitefulness of 
many who reject the offer of a vicarious atonement. To 
those who accept Jesus for salvation, the “offence of the 
cross is ceased” (Gal. 5: 11). 

Then this personal experience proceeds with the penitent 
surrender and confession of guilt. Every soul recognizes the 
Saviour as the substitute for itself. 


“*Twas for my sins my dearest Lord hung on the cursad tree, 
And groaned away a dying life for thee, my soul, for thee!” 


We feel intelligently sure that faith may lay its hand oy 
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the head of this one Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world. Away with all useless bullocks and goats and 
turtle-doves! Away with feasts and fasts and penances, with 
hired masses and votive candles for prayers! Away with 
priestly intercession and drone of ritual! Jesus Christ on 
the cross is the Way, the Truth, and the Life! All down the 
ages the testimony comes that men of every station in life, 
und in all conceivable circumstances, have found at the foot 
if the cross what they have found nowhere else—joy, and 
ardon, and peace. Types and symbols find their meaning 
wad their explanation in Christ alone. 

Sc this persogal experience continues to the end with a 
deep solicitude against lapsing into sin again. When we pic- 
ture the scene at Calvary, we grow indignant at those who 
were concerned inthe cruelty. But what if there had been one 
there so malignant as to wish for a re-arrest of Jesus after 
the resurrection, and then for a new crucifixion on the same 
cross! The Scripture gives warning against apostates; it is 
impossible, “if they shall fall away, to renew them again 
unto repentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son 
of God afresh, and put him to an open shame” (Heb. 6: 
4-6). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

The soldiers led him away (v.16). It seems, at times, as if 
wicked men were having everything their own way. Good 
men are in their power. The rightseemscrushed. All that 
was accomplished in the line of reform appears to be lost. 
Then it is, that faith is tested. It was easy enough for the 
disciples to believe in Jesus as he entered Jerusalem in 
triumph, with the populace shouting his praises, in defiance 
of the Jewish authorities. But when the disciples saw him, 
in seeming helplessness, led away by the soldiers in the 
darkness of the night, they must follow him by faith, if at all. 
There was no help then in sight. And it is in such an hour 
as that, that our confidence in a friend, or in a cause, or in 
our Saviour, will show its reality and its measure. ‘ 

And when they had mocked him (v.20). How common it is 
to mock at those who are overthrown, or defeated, or who are 
conspicuously unsuccessful! The world’s question concerning 
a struggle is not, Is it right? but, Is ita success? If a man 
wins a fight, he is a hero and a patriot. If he loses it, he is 
a foolish rebel. The world’s opinion doesn’t affect the right 
and wrong of a contest; but the seeming success or failure of 
those engaged in a contest settles the world’s opinion of its 
right or wrong. He who loves the right, will not be swayed 
from it by the world’s cheers or jeers; but he may know that 
the world will be swayed by his success or failure. It ought 
to strengthen us against the world’s opinion, when we are 
temporarily unsuccessful in the right, to remember that the 
Son of God was mocked by the common soldiers of the 
Roman army because of his lack of seeming success. 

They compel one Simon... to bear his cross (v. 21). It 
may be that Simon thought that that was a hard task, and a 
shameful one; and he may have wondered that God permitted 
it. But what could Simon have done, or what could have 
been done for him, that would have so redounded to his 
honor, that would have so uplifted him in sacred history, 
that would have been more a cause of grateful recollection to 
him throughout eternity? Do you suppose that Simon now 
regrets that that crass pressed down so heavily upon his 
shoulders, as he groaned under its weight, on the way to 
Calvary? Do you suppose that “Alexander and Rufus” 
were sorry, long afterwards, that their father had had that 
task assigned to him? How ashamed they would be now, if 
they were ever ashamed of that? Let us beware how ‘we 
misread the privileges of our burden-bearing! That which 
we shrink from, and which we groan under, and which we 
wonder was ever laid upon us, may be a cross which we are 
to bear for Jesus, and by which we are to “fill up that which 
is behind of the affections of Cliist.” 


“Strange words, and even stranger thought; 
But yet to inspiration due, 
We ‘fill up that which is behind’ 
Of all the sufferings Jesus knew, — 


“We are thy body, Lord, and what 
As man thou didst not undergo, 
Thy suffering members still supply, 
To ‘fill up’ what thou didst forego.” 

What a bitter mistake it would be for us to refuse the 
work of Simon the Cyrenian when it was tendered to us in 
the providence of God! And there is a danger of just this 
mistake on any believer's part. 

And they crucified him (vy. 25). And they would crucify 
him again, or put him to death in some way, if he should 
come to earth now as hecame before. The spirit of Jesus 
Christ is in the main hateful to the world, and men will 
oppose it bitterly whenever it manifests itself. Cain killed 
Abel because of Abel’s goodness, not because of any sin in 
Abel, and wherever there i> an ALel to serve God faithfully, 
there is a Cain close at hand to strike at him for so doing. 
It is not that every phase of goodness is hateful to the world, 
but that all goodness has some phase which the world hates, 
and it ie oc 4 that murder is planned. it was not because 





Jesus fed the hungry, and healed the sick, and cast out devils, 
and raised the dead, and spoke loving words to children and 
their parents, that he was hated by the world. Some hated 
him because he interfered with their hog-raising, or their 
dove-selling, or their money-changing. Some felt stung by 
his whip of small cords, and others by his denunciation of 
their meanness and hypocrisy and hollow-heartedness. Some 
had theological differences with him ;and others thought that 
he was in their way politically. It would be much the same 
now. Jesus would be denounced by some as holding ex- 
ploded notions about hell-fire; by some as being too puritani- 
cal and strait-laced ; by some as altogether too loose in his 
doctrinal views, or as holding dangerous political opinions. 
Not because his loving lips were ready to say to those whom 
he knew as his true-hearted disciples, “Come, ye blessed of 
my Father,” did Jesus provoke hatred and enmity from the 
world, but because the same lips were ready to declare to 
others, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” the 
world rose up and crucified him. Jesus Christ has not 
changed since then; nor has the nature of man—or men, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


Our last lesson ended with the statement that Pilate “de- 
livered Jesus, when he had scourged him, to be crucified”” In 
this lesson, therefore, Jesus appears before us just after pas-. 
sing through the terrible ordeal of the scourge,—a punishment 
so severe as often itself to prove fatal, Taking into account 
the temper of those into whose hands he was delivered, and 
it is presumptive that no special mercy, at least, was shown 
to Jesus by the one who wielded the knotted or metal-laden 
thongs. Suffering, bleeding, and exhausted from that terrible 
experience, the Saviour waits the next procedure of those 
who are his appointed executioners. 

I. Orowned with Thorns.—The next step is that of cruel 
mockery. Let the teacher present the scene as vividly as he 
can. The whole band, or cohort, was called together to make 
sport of a would-be Jewish king. Jesus stands in the midst 
of a band of soldiers, numbering somewhere from three, to 
five hundred, if the cohort was complete. Of course, their 
humor would be of a brutal character, and not in the least 
softened by the sight of suffering patiently borne. They 
have before them now a rare opportunity ; for it is not often 
that they have the privilege of deriding a king by intention. 
The fact that Jesus has been accused of endeavoring to make 
himself a king, suggests how they should treat him. They 
will have a mock-coronation. A soldier’s scarlet cloak fur- 
nishes a mock-royal robe; a crown is put on his head, in 
which thorns take the place of a diadem, and a reed is placed 
in his hands for a sceptre. The caricature is complete. 

But soldiers are not wont to be contented with mere bur- 
lesque. They are not apt to stop with mere verbal or sym- 
bolical jesting. They salute the newly crowned sovereign with 
the derisive acclaim: “Hail, King of the Jews!” Becoming 
more rough, they snatch the reed-sceptre from Jesus’ hands, 
and strike him with it on the head, thus driving the thorns 
down to the quick. Besides this, they spit upon the Saviour 
while kneeling before him in taunting adoration. And these 
things, as the verbs indicate, were done by the soldiers again 
and again. Practical question: Im what essential respect do 
those who bow before him now in outward, but not in real, 
homage differ from these mockers of Jesus? In the midst of 
his jeering, mocking crowd, Jesus stands silent, patient, un- 
resenting, umnbeseeching, self-contained—-Christ-like. It 
will be well for the teacher to dwell upon the fact that, in all 
this terrible ordeal, Jesus behaved as becomes his character 
as the Saviour and the Son of God. 

II. Going with his Oross.—1. Led out. Before Jesus is led 
out, and before his own garments are put on him, Pilate, 
touched, perhaps, by his behavior, brings Christ out once 
more, and shows him arrayed in his mock-royal attire to the 
multitude, hoping, apparently, that the pitiful spectacle would 
cause them to relent. John tells how unsuccessful was this 
final appeal. As before, they cried -out, “Away with him, 
away with him; crucify him!” The Jews would not accept a 
thorn-crowned king—they themselves have worn a crown of 
thorns ever since. Now the burlesque kingly apparel is 
taken off from the Saviour and his own garments again put 
on; mere jesting has ceased, and the real work of the day 
begins. 

2. On the way. Two incidents happened on the way. (1.) 
He went out, let the teacher note, “bearing the cross for 
himself” (John 9: 17)-—as it was customary for the con- 
demned to do. Apparently, the centurion in charge, noticing 
the weakness of Jesus under his load, and seeing that he was 
unable to carry it, compelled Simon of Cyrene to assume it 
for him. Compelled cross-bearing—of what avail is it? 
Those who are rewarded for taking up the cross are those 
who do it willingly, and for Christ’ssake. The fact, however, 
that the sons of Simon of Cyrene, Alexander and Rufus, are 
mentioned as though they are well known to Christian people, 
suggests that they were disciples of Christ, and so, presump- 
tively, that their father was also. Perhaps, being compelled 
once to carry the cross of Christ, afterward he carried it out 
of choice forever! (2.) There followed him, so Luke tells 
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us, @ great multitude of the people, and of women who be- 
wailed and lamented him. Here occurs again another one 
of those instances of forgetfulness of self in the midst o/ 
suffering that bring the Saviour very near to our hearts. He 
told them not to weep for him, but for themselves, because 0! 
the terrible retribution that soon would come upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. His heart still was full of pity for 
those who were showing no pity to him. And here again he 
was—Christ-like. 

3. At the place. With regard to the place, all that the 
teacher need to do, with the average class, is to note the facts, 
that Golgotha was “ nigh to the city ” (John 19: 20) ; that “in 
the place where he was crucified, there was a garden” (John 
19: 41),—the garden in which was the sepulchre in which 
Jesus wus buried; and that Jesus’ death without the city is 
cited by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews as a fulfill- 
ment of the burning of the bodies of the sin-offering “without 
the camp” (Heb. 13: 12), The place was probably a round 
bare hill, in shape somewhat like a skull; but nothing will be 
gained by dilating very much upon its shape or discussing 
its location. 

IIL. Orueified as King.—In coming to this part of the les- 
son, the teacher will make the most and the best impression, 
probably, by dwelling upon the behavior of Christ, rather 
than by spending his strength in portraying the horrors of a 
death by crucifixion. Enough should be said, however, to 
give the scholar a hint of what they must have been, leaving 
it to his own imagination to fill out the details. How did the 
Saviour carry himself while subjected to this cruel torture? 

1. He refused the stupefying potion that was proffered 
him. He refused it after he had tasted it (Matt. 27: 34). 
His tasting shows that he was craving drink. How hard it 
must have been to have turned away after that sensation of a 
possible relief from burning thirst! But of the cup which the 
Father had given him would he drink—not of this. In this 
did the Saviour bear himself as became the Son of God? 
What if, under the influence of the narcotic, he had died 
stupefied and unconscious? 

2. He prayed for those who were crucifying him,— 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
That which in other men would have called forth curses, or 
groans, or have caused sweat-bedewed silence, evoked from 
him a prayer, the tenderness and magnanimity of which are a 
surprise. Such a prayer—who could have made it but the 
Son of God ? 

We have man as he is beneath the cross, and on the crosses 
at the right and left ; but the Son of God is manifest on the 
central cross. Men divide his garments (unconscioasly fi.l- 
filling prophecy in so doing); men mock and jeer—tie 
Saviour suffers and pities! In derision, again, the title 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews,” was placed ove- 
his head. But when did any one ever prove himself so 
kingly as did Christ when nailed to the tree of shame? 
Nay, not merely kingly—his behavior was God-like. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How will you teach this and the following lesson? Prob- 
ably you have often taught it before, and many of the class 
could give you the main facts. But, perhaps, some of them 
have never heard all this before, and their life-long ideas of 
the cross may depend on your words to-day. No other les- 
sons can compare in importance with these. Do not use 
tragical language or manner, or needlessly dwell on the 
Saviour’s physical sufferings; it might excite fear and honor 
or harden the sensibilities if any hear carelessly. Calmly 
tell the story in simple Scripture words, so plainly that very 
little omes can understand. But when you have given the 
historical account, no matter how thoroughly and well, your 
duty is mot halfdone. Why did he suffer? Why need 
Jesus have died? These questions will be in the mind of 
every thoughtful child; unless you answer by waking in the 
heart the personal consciousness how each child stands re- 
lated to the Saviour on the cross, your teaching is in vajn. 
By a few questions recall the leading events in the arrest and 
trial, and how he had been treated by priests, elders, soldiers, 
and people. 

Did Pilate believe he had done any wrong? To whom 
had he delivered Jesus to be scourged? What is scourging? 
Every blow left a mark or stripe; Jesus was wounded and 
marked by the scourging, that is the meaning of the verse 
written so long before it was done, “By his stripes we are 
healed.” Ours is the sin, but he took the punishment; he 
patiently bore the blows that we might be forgiven. After 
the scourging the soldiers led the prisoner into an open hall 
or guard-room in the paved court of the governor’s palace, 
and called all of the band of soldiers to come. And what 
did they set about doing when they came? 

They mocked Jesus. He had said he was a king; could 
they find any thing else to say against him? They put on 
him some old cast-off purple robe, such as generals or 
princes wore. What do kings wear on their heads? They 
made a crown and put it on him, but it was a wreath woven 
of sharp thorns; they put a reed in his hands, for a crowned 
king carries a rod or sceptre which is a sign of his power. 
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The bound hands could not hold the reed and they used it; 
as they struck him with it they cried mockingly, “Hail! 
King of the Jews.” They spit upon him as he meekly 
stood, striking his head; and each stroke drove the sharp 
thorns into his forehead, What was our last week’s golden 
text? So they despised and rejected him. Did one person 
in all the staring crowd say, “ Yes, he is a King, I love him, 
and will serve him as my Master?” Not one; fromthe time 
he was in the garden until he died, we do not know of one 
word or touch of love or kindness shown by any one of all 
those around him. 

The only kiss was the one Judas gave. What was that for? 
There were some of his friends who looked on with sorrow 
and grief; in all his own sorrow Jesus saw their tears, and 
said to them, “ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children.” What would you have done if you had 
been there? Are you sorry now that the patient Jesus was 
despised and mocked? After the soldiers had knelt before 
him, making fun as if they were worshiping him, they took 
off the purple robe and put his own clothes again on him; 
then they led him away to be put to death in the most shame- 
ful way, to be crucified, hung on a: cross, like this. (Make 
one on the blackboard.) . 

Whose side would you have been on, if you had been liv- 
ing then? On that of the lowly, suffering Jesus, or that of 
the cruel Jews who stood around mocking him? Perhaps 
you think that there would not have been any danger of your 
being on any other side than that of Jesus. Do you not 
know that every time you think a wrong thought, or say a 
wicked or unkind thing, or do an evil deed, you are sinning 
against Jesus, and have taken the part of hisenemies? And 
these little seeds of enmity may grow up and increase, if you 
do not watch and pray, and if God does not assist you, until 
you may be as open an enemy of God and Christ as any of 
those who stood around the cross. 

The rough wood for the cross was laid on the bruised 
shoulders of Jesus, for he was to carry his own cross to the 
place outside the city where he was to die. None of the 
Jews were willing to touch the cross,—it weld make them 
unholy in the passover time,—but they sa that Jesus was 
staggering under the load. Simon, an African, came passing 
by, and they made him help to carry it. At nine o’clock of 
our time, they crucified him. Our golden text of to-day 
tells how he was fastened on the cross. His arms were 
stretched out, and nails driven through his hands and feet. 
Do you know what he said when the cruel soldiers had 
«lriven those nails? He prayed for his enemies, saying, 
“Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” 
The soldiers mocked as he hung there, offering him vinegar 
to drink, bitter with myrrh, saying, “If thou be the King of 
the Jews, save thyself.”- When the four soldiers appointed 
to do the work had put him on the cross, they sat down and 
watched him there. Jesus had no possessions for any one to 
to claim, except the clothes he had worn; these the soldiers 
divided among themselves. There were four men and five 
garments; the best one was an outer robe all woven in one 
piece. They could not divide that, so they threw dice or 
cast lots to see who should keep it. It had all been written 
long before that it should be so; but the Roman soldiers who 
disputed did not know nor care for the verse in Psalms, 
“They parted my garments, and for my vesture they cast 
lots.” When a robber or murderer was put to death on the 
cross, they used to put overtheir heads a title or sign of what 
they had done to be so punished. For Jesus there was no 
charge of crime, and Pilate had this title written and put up 
over his head, “ The King of the Jews.” There Jesus was hang- 
ing a King, histhrone across, his crown a wreath ofthorns, his 
power in those pierced hands. Next week we shall learn 
how he died ; think of him until then as he was hanging on the 
cross, blood flowing from his wounds, his heart breaking. 

Jesus was bearing something for you and for me heavier 
than the rough cross; something pierced his soul sharper 
than the spears and lances of the soldiers, keener than the 
pricking thorns; there were wounds deeper than the shame 
and pain of the cruel nails. Try to learn at home, ask your 
parents about it, and tell next week what was “iaid upon 
him” worse than all these. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 
In what Bible scene did the Roman soldiers act a disgraceful 


part? (Title.) What work done by them had David prophe- 
sied? (Golden Text.) For whose sins did Christ thus 
suffer ? 


By whom was the scourging administered to Jesus? (Mark 
15: 15.) Describe the scourge. To whom was he then de- 
livered? (v. 16.) How many constituted the whole band? 
Where was the Pretorium? How did the soldiers show their 
contempt for the royal claims of the prisoner?’ (v. 17.) 
Where, probably, did they obtain this purple robe? (See also 
Matt. 27: 28.) How had he been arrayed in mockery of his 
prophetic power? (Luke 22: 63, 64.) How was his priestly 
character reviled? (Luke 23: 10,11; Exod. 28: 2.) Name 
two thorn plants common in Palestine. Trace them to their 
origin, (Gen. 3: 18.) What were their words of mock 





homage? (v. 18.) What was the meaning of the salutation? 
What act accompanied the salutation? (Matt. 27: 29.) Pic- 
ture vividly the scene as they marched before him, or in a 
body thus saluted him. What condition of heart is engen- 
dered by jesting on sacred subjects? (v.19.) Is a jocose use 
of Bible phrases pleasant or painful to Christian ears? How 
should they regard the jester? Why did Pilate bring Jesus 
forth from the Pretorium clad in the purple robe? (John 
19: 4-7.) For what purpose was he led out of the city? (v. 
20.) Why must crucifixion be outside the city? How long 
had his ignominious death been prophesied? (Heb. 13: 11, 
12.) What is our obligation arising therefrom? (Heb. 13: 13.) 
What honor was thrust upon Simon of Cyrene? (v. 21; 
John 19: 17; Luke 23: 26.) Where was Cyrene? Describe 
the company who proceeded to the place of crucifixion (Luke 
23: 27, etc.) Where was thisplace? (v. 22.) Why was it so 
named? Describe it. (John 19: 41.) What drink did Jesus 
refuse? (v.23.) What drink did he receive? (John 19: 28-30.) 
Why did he refuse the one and accept the other? What 
prophecy was fulfilled in the drink offered? (Psa. 69: 21.) 
What one was fulfilled in the distribution of his garments? 
(v. 24; Psa. 22: 18.) For how many hours did Jesus suffer 
on the cross? (v. 25; Matt. 27: 45.) Describe the suffering 
by crucifixion. By what master-stroke of Pilate was the 
Messiah announced to the world? (v. 26.) Compare the 
records of the superscription in the four Gospels. In how 
many languages was it written? Why was it written in more 
than one? What change in it did Pilate refuse to make? 
(John 19: 21,22.) Why was it desired? What was the divine 
purpose in lifting Jesus upon the cross? (John 12: 32, 33.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





“AND THEY CRUCIFY HIM.” 


. WHAT SHOULD BE OUR PART IN THE 
CRUCIFIXION ? 
“TI aM CRUCIFIED WITH CHRIST: NEVERTHE- 
Less I Live; yet wor I, BuT CHRIST LIVETH 
IN ME.” 


2 WHAT SHOULD NOT BE OUR PART IN 
THE CRUCIFIXION? 

“Tuxsy (WHO WILFULLY SIN AFTER THEY 
HAVE RECEIVED THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH] 
CRUCIFY TO THEMSELVES THE Son oF GoD 
AFRESH, AND PUT HIM TO AN OPEN SHAME.” 


& WHAT IS OUR DUTY IN VIEW OF THIS? 


“ RECKON YE ALSO YOURSELVES TO BE DEAD 
INDEED UNTO SIN, BUT ALIVE UNTO GOD THROUGH 
Jzsus CHRIST ovRB LogpD.” 














—— aa ——_— 
DIRECTIONS FOR CoLoRING.—The Son af God, etc.: Yel- 
low capitals; light-blue letters. For my Saviour, for me: 
White. A crown of thorns: Red. A crown of life: White. 
The crown of thorns itself: Grey ; the crown under “ For me: 
Yellow. The cross: White, with yellow rays. And gave him- 
self, etc.: Yellow letters. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

The classical scholar will understand the “ Pratorium,” in 
all its meanings from “the general’s tent” downwards. As 
to its present meaning, it is not so easy to reproduce it from 
antiquity, but a view of certain portions of the modern Serai, 
or Turkish government palace, will serve a good purpose. 

Most commonly, the dwelling-rooms of the officials, the 
audience-rooms, and the places of holding court, are inside 
of a series of buildings which form a large quadrangle. A 
few openings, whether spaces between the separate*buildings 
which form the quadrangle, or archways where the quad- 
rangle is simply the enclosed court of a single building, 
allow people to pass im and out freely. Not infrequently 
these openings allow as complete a thoroughfare for footmen 
as, for instance, the archways of the new city hall, or “ public 
buildings,” which fill Penn Square in Philadelphia. The 
peddlers of small wares are usually to be found there, both 
men and women. Boys and girls play there, and the sleeping 
lounger is not unknown. Sometimes a few trees, and not 
rarely the beautiful palm, grows in the enclosure. Soldier 
guards are stationed at the entrance ways, but they have little 
to do. 
erally to be seen within the enclosure. 





pied by the soldiers as barracks; and a large grating or two 
shows us that the prison is not wanting. The latter, indeed, 
is usually stuffed with miserable wretches, who live in the 
cheerless room, often with a floor of earth, lighted only 
through the grating. They depend largely upon their friends 
outside to bring them food, and are more than glad if a 
stranger gives them money, or bread, or tobacco. Such alms 
are a necessity to them; and happy it is that the Orientals 
regard the giving of alms to such—as to all people in want 
or misery—an all-important act of religion. Many a touch- 
ing scene passes between the prisoner within and the visitor 
without the grating. 

This is probably the best modern representative of the 
Preetorium of this lesson. The soldiers are jailers and jail- 
guards, just as it was in the Roman empire in New Testament 
times. It is into this court that a prisoner would be taken if 
the soldiers cared to mock him; and hither, indeed, he would 
be brought either on his way to the prison, or to wait till 
the guard of soldiers should form to lead him to execution. 

It is worthy of note that the place called the Soldiers’ 
Quarters, in excavated Pompeii, has some resemblance to this 
modern representative of the Pretorium. 


Concerning the cross, whole volumes not only might be, 
but actually have been written. For the present, it will be 
enough to say that its nearest modern representative is the 
gallows, which is not particularly Oriental. But martyrs at 
the stake, and those impaled in the persecutions which had 
not ceased two hundred years ago, were actually crucified, 
within the limits and meaning of that ancient mode of pun- 
ishment. The word “cross,” in this connection, has no reference 
to the meaning of the English verb “to cross,” as if two pieces 
of wood which crossed each other. A single stake was the 
most ancient form of cross. 


A few matters, collected from the Greek and Latin classics, 
maay serve to show the chief circumstances of the crucifixion. 
First, the condemned was bound to a pillar, divested of his 
upper clothing, and scourged. This operation preceded any 
capital execution, whether by crucifixion or otherwise. In 
the case of freemen, rods were substituted for the scourge 
with knotted or weighted lashes. Next, the journey to the 
place of execution was uniformly made amidst numerous 
outrages inflicted by the soldier-executioners; and, for the 
sake of greater shame, was generally directed through the 
most populous streets or squares. The condemned was 
usually bound, and before him went a herald proclaiming the 
crime, unless that office was performed by a tablet on the breast 
(or otherwise in front) of the condemned. In earlier times, 
the cross was set up beforehand; but later the condemned 
bore it to the place of execution. The cross seems almost 
without exception to have been set up before the condemned 
was nailed (or bound) to it. Then the condemned was en- 
tirely divested of his clothing and lifted up, and fastened to 
the cross. It is not improbable that ropes and ladders were 
used for the lifting up; and perhaps the victim was some- 
times nailed to the patibulum, or cross-piece, and hauled up 
with it, till it reached its place on the upright. Details of 
the process might vary now and then; but every statement 
here made rests on sound authority. Exceptions to the cru- 
cifixion without clothing seem rare. Justin tells of one 
executed in full priestly attire, and Tacitus of a slave exe- 
cuted with his clothes on; but both these cases were caused by 
special circumstances. In almost every case the shame was 
complete. A cruel jest of Artemidorus says that “to be cru- 
cified is a piece of good fortune for the poor, since he is 
exalted by the cross, but a misfortune for the rich, since he is 
crucified naked.” 

The attaching of the title to the cross, above the head of 
the crucified, seems not to be expressly asserted in the clas- 
sics, though it may be pretty surely inferred from sundry 
passages. The Evangelists seem to mention the fact only for 
the purpose of giving the*matter itself of the inscription, 
which was noteworthy. All the hints look as if it were a 
custom. “They crucify him” tells the main story; the 
nails, even, which (“clavos trabales” of Horace) were in use 
amongst all nations but the Egyptians, are only mentioned 
by John for quite another purpose, in quite another narra- 
tion. 

Once on the cross, the victim was left (“pascere corvos”) till 
it mouldered away; or, after the Augustan age, till 
it was given up to the friends for burial. The guards were 
to prevent the friends from taking the victim down alive, and 
saving:- him. The three things which follow the crucifying 
are stated by an ancient writer to be “mors, corruptio, custo- 
dia ;” that is, death, corruption, custody. The first two we 
can pass over; for the details, as supplied by the Greek and 
Roman writers, are dreadful. But with respect to the third, 
an ancient comment is worth while. Speaking of Matthew 
27:65, an old writer says: “This custodia [of a body on the 
cross] may be referred to in these words of the Evangelist, 
‘ye have a guard: go your way. This was the word of 
Pilate to the Jews who sought to guard thé tomb. But he 


Soldiers off duty, or sometimes, on parade, are gen- | seems to mean the custodia, which a little while before was 


at the cross ;—unless indeed, it is preferred to render, “Take 


A look at the windows and doors shows us that a large a guard,” asif comman ng, and indignantly giving. For 
portion of the buildings which open upon this court is occu- | the word means either in the Greek.” 
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That the geography of the Bible is a subject of far 
more widespread popular interest now than éver before 
is evidenced, not only by the constant stream of new 
books of Eastern travel, description, and geography, 
which issues from the press, but by the diligence with 
which the archives of the past are searched for any- 
thing which may throw light on still debated questions. 
Ludwig Conrady, a German pastor, has just published the 
original accounts of four German pilgrimages to Pales- 
tine in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
under the descriptive title of Vier Rheinische Palaestina- 
Pilgerschriften. Three of these four “ pilgrim-writings ” 
are edited from the original manuscripts, and have not 
before been published ; the other is republished from a 
scarce old print. The account of the first pilgrimage is 
in Latin ; the remaining three are in various Rhine dia- 
lects, which can be read with but little effort by any one 
well grounded in ordinary German. The introductions 
and critical notes are full and careful. The narratives 
of the pilgrims themselves are written with simple 
brevity. Egypt and the Sinaitic Peninsula receive hardly 
more than a mention, and that by but one of the writers ; 
while in Palestine, Jerusalem is the only place which is 
described with any degree of fullness. As the objective 
point of the pilgrimages, David’s city occupied the chief 
thoughts of the pilgrims; and they describe its holy 
places and the legends connected with them, with loving 
carefulness. Those interested in the topography of Jeru- 


.salem will know the value of these descriptions of the 


city as it was from three to five centuries ago. Of course 
the interest of this book is not literary, but geographical. 
Still, the philological student may find something for 
his store-house in the appended dictionary of dialect 
words and forms. An old “ regimen,” written in Latin, 
for purposing travelers in the East, is also added as an 
appendix. (8vo, paper, pp. xi, 370. Wiesbaden: Feller 
and Gecks. New York: Gustav E. Stechert. Price, 
$2.50.) 


It is always well to hear the other side before deciding 
on any important question ; and nowhere is this more im- 
portant than in recent political history. Mr. Charles 
George Walpole’s Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland 
gives the Irish view of English rulein Ireland ; and those 
who only know the story of Ireland through English 
telegrams may find their view somewhat enlarged by the 
perusal of Mr. Walpole’s book. At the same time, it 
ought to be remembered that this, as well as the other 
side, is one side only. The appendix gives a list of the 
original English and Scotch planters and servitors in the 
various provinces. Another recent historical work which 
may be mentioned here is Mr. Josiah W. Leeds’ Smaller 
History of the United States. The writer is the author of a 
—s History of the United States, published in 1877. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of both the larger and the 
smaller history is that they are written professedly from 





the standpoint of Christianity, and indeed from that of 
the Society of Friends ; and the author’s method is every- 
where to test questions of public policy and action by the 
teachings of Christ. (History of Ireland, 12mo, maps, 
pp. xxxii, 428. New York: Harper and Brothers.— 
History of the United States. 12mo, maps and illustra- 
tions, pp. 305. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Biography ought to be written with an aim; it ought to 
point some truth or illustrate some principle. That is a 
point which was not forgotten by Dr. Abel Stevens,—so 


| well known as the once editor of The Methodist, and as a 


voluminous writer on topics connected with the history 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,—in his posthumous 
book, Character-Sketches. These biographical essays are 
eight in number, and embrace life-pictures of Arnaud, 
Macaulay, Klopstock, Mary Somerville, Madame de Stael, 
Voltaire, Channing, and Wesley. Each article is written 
to illustrate one topic; thus, Macaulay serves as the text for 
a discourse on the literary life, and Wesley is taken as 
the representative of apostleship. The essays are pleas- 
antly readable. (12mo, pp. 397. New York: Phillips and 


ot | Hunt. Price, $1.50.) 


If any proof were needed that the doctrine of the pre- 
millenial advent of Christ has been held by some in all 
ages of the Church, that proof would seem to be well 
supplied by Taylor’s Reign of Christ on Earth, of which a 
new and revised edition has recently been issued, with a 
preface by Mr. H. L. Hastings of the Scriptural Tract 
Repository, Boston. The body of the book consists of 
selections from the writings of authors in all ages of the 
Church, from the time of the Jewish Church down to 
our own day, who have declared their belief in the pre- 
millenia] advent. Mr. Hastings’s preface summarizes this 
whole evidence, and gives also a connected view of the 
scriptural argument in its favor. (12mo, pp. lv, 545. 
Boston: The Scriptural Tract Repository. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


After fifteen years of slow decline, the once famous 
Fraser’s Magazine, one of the oldest established of 
English radical magazines, ceases to be. It was in this 
magazine that Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus first saw the 
light. 


The first volume of a new historical work entitled The 
Versions of the Bible, by J. I. Mombert, D.D., is now 
passing through the press, and will be shortly issued by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. This volume will treat of the 
English Versions, including the Anglo-Saxon. 


For many years the readers of The Sunday School 
Times have been specially interested in the patient suf- 
ferer, Chloe Lankton, and requests for information con- 
cerning her from new readers come to this office unceas- 
ingly. Inquirers will be glad to know that The Story of 
Chloe Lankton has been published by the American 
Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia, as a number of the 
Robert Raikes Library Series, in stiff paper binding, at 
the price of ten cents. This series, which is to be com- 
mended to the attention of the smaller Sunday-schools, 
consists of 16mo volumes in a uniform binding of stiff 
neutral-tinted paper. Three sets; each containing ten 


volumes, have already appeared. The price is one dollar 
a set. . 


A pamphlet of more than temporary value has been 
called forth in response to Dean Burgon’s intemperate ar- 
ticles in the Quarterly Review on “ The New Greek Text” 
and “ The New English Version.” That pamphlet is The 
Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament, by 
two members of the English New Testament Company. 
It is brief enough to be read by any busy man, popular 
enough to be read by any one who can read his Greek 
Testament at all, temperate enough to be read by even a 
partisan of the spirited Dean, and sound enough to satisfy 
the most conservative,—even though the latter should 
still cling to his preconceived ideas. It did not fall in 
the way of the authors to notice all of the errors of the 
two articles above referred to; and “ flouts and gibes” 
they avowedly answer only by silence; but they could 
not well avoid pointing out the misdirected zeal which 
has led the good Dean astray in far too many instances, 
and in too grave matters, to admit of his being trusted as 
a guide, The pamphlet, brief as it is, is a strong show- 
ing of the truth that the members of the Revision Com- 
mittee have not been blindly led by Westcott and Hort, 
but “have done little more than verify and register the 
most certain conclusions of modern textual criticism,” 
and “have endeavored to make knowledge which has 
hitherto been accessible only to the learned a part of the 





common heritage of Englishmen.” The pamphlet is an 
8vo of 79 pages, and is to be had of Macmillan & Co., 
New York, for75 cents. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


——<—————— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence..........0. ses November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont............... November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton...........009 sssessees November 14-16 
Northwestern, district, at Burlington, Iowa...... November 21-23 





FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


It would be difficult to name any society which is 
doing a more useful work, with less outward show, 
than the Foreign Sunday-school Association of Brook- 
lyn. Indeed, that society can hardly be called an 
association in the strict sense of the word. It con- 
sists of some forty members, most of whom are ladies, 
who carry on voluntarily, and without pecuniary recom- 
pense, a work begun under the following circum- 
stances: Nearly twenty years ago, Mr. Albert Woodruff, a 
Christian merchant, while traveling on the Continent 
of Europe, was impressed with the lack of means there 
for the religious education of the young, and the igno- 
rance of religious truth on the part of laymen. When he 
returned to America, he and others whom he found will- 
ing to cowork with him, began a system of correspondence 
with Christian people at various points in Europe, 
with a view to the introduction of the American Sunday- 
school. Willing workers were found on the other side of 
the Atlanticalso, Counsel,and,where necessary, pecuniary 
aid, was freely sent from thisside. As the work went on 
it gained strength, until now there is hardly a country on 
the Continent of Europe in which the unpaid agents of 
this association are not working. 

The claims of the Association on the Christian public 
of Philadelphia were eloquently presented at a meeting 
of Sunday-school workers, held in the Calvary Presbyte- 
rian Church of that city, on the evening of Monday, 
October 23. The Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs of Brooklyn, 
President Cattell of Lafayette College, and Mr. Albert 
Woodruff, the president of the Association, were the 
speakers. 

The first speaker was Mr. Woodruff, who gave a short 
introductory statement of the scriptural principles under- 
lying the work of the Association. The need of Europe 
was a laity instructed in Christian truth. The Foreign 
Sunday-school Association, taking up the method which 
the apostles had used to such good purpose in the first 
century,—that of writing letters,—had found that method 
to be effective in the nineteenth century, as it was in the 
first. This was a plan of evangelization which went farther 
than the missionary organizations. 

President Cattell said he had accepted with readiness 
a call to bear a part in this meeting, not only because of 
his interest in the general Sunday-school cause, but 
because of his satisfaction in pressing the claims of this 
association before a Philadelphia audience. Philadel- 
phia has its Sunday-schools, which for their numbers 
and organization and efficiency are of national reputation. 
Again, it is the place of publication of The Sunday 
School Times, with its extensive circulation, and its 
great influence in behalf of this cause. Moreover, the 
one national religious organization of Philadelphia is the 
American Sunday-school Union. 

The more he had known of this Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, the more he had valued its good work of 
pressing upon the people of continental Europe—press- 
ing against both Roman Catholic and Protestant opposi- 
tion—the agency of the American Sunday-school, which 
we prize so highly and love so dearly. When, in 1869, 
he first visited Bohemia as a representative of American 
churches of the Reformed faith, he found the greatest 
difficulty in making himself understood as he told of our 
Sunday-schools in their attractiveness and power. He 
was asked if they were meetings where clergymen spoke 
in simple language to children; and again, if they were 
meetings where men who were not clergymen spoke in 
simple language to children. The Sunday-school idea 
they could not comprehend. But when, last year, Dr. 
Cattell was again in Bohemia, he found the Sunday- 
school known and valued, widely, there. And the letters 
from those Brooklyn ladies were shown to him with tears 
of joy, in view of the evidence they furnished of loving 
help and sympathy in this good work for Christ. 

He found the little Sunday-school book Christie’s 
Old Organ, translated into the popular language of 
Bohemia, and circulated there in large numbers, through 
‘ne help of this Association. There was more of this 
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kind of work to do; and Philadelphians ought to have 
their share in its doing. 

The key-note of Dr. Storrs’ address was the greatness 
of small forces. The first thing which struck one on 
looking at the work of this association, was the apparent 
insignificance of the force at work. Compare the vast 
extent of Europe, its learned societies, its great universi- 
ties, its ancient cathedrals, and its cultured ministry, with 
this little association of ladies at work in Brooklyn. How 
insignificant the one is as compared with the other! 
The contrast reminded one of the Bible text in which the 
Israelitish army, as it lay in the face of the Syrian army, 
was compared to “two little flocks of kids; but the 
Syrians filled the country.” One soon learns, however, 
not to despise small forces. The cathedrals, the univer- 
sities, the educated ministry of Europe, have been tried 
and have failed; this Sunday-school agency is succeed- 
ing, where these did not, in making an intelligent and 
religious laity, in rearing the little ones for Christ. God 
used the smal! forces. It pleased him to save the world 
by the foolishness of preaching,—although no one knew 
how supremely foolish some of that was. And who knows 
but that the work of this Foreign Sunday-school Associa- 
tion received the greater approval of God because, in its 
very insignificance, it fell in the better with his way of 
working ? 

Every student of the history of France knows with 
what care the Prince Imperial was educated. Distin- 
guished scholars were his tutors, he was trained to all 
accomplishments, because he was born to rule. The 
Prince Imperial of modern Europe is the children. To 
their young hands in a few years will come the sceptre of 
power. What sort of rulers will they make? It is said 
that in St. Petersburg an old copy-book of Louis XIV. of 
France, written when a boy, is preserved. Among other 
headlines for the prince to copy, the tutor had set this 
sentencein French: “ Kings can do as they please. It is 
necessary to obey them.” The young boy had copied 
that sentence on its proper page; had copied other sen- 
tences in their places; but when he came to the blank 
pages of his book, he had gone back to that pleasing sen- 
tence, “ Kings can do as they please,” and had scrawled 
itoveragainandagain. The seed thus planted grew into 
terrible fruit in the reign of Louis XIV. What seed is to 
be planted in the hearts of the coming rulers of Europe ? 

God’s plan of salvation for the world was through the 
Babe of Bethlehem. Old systems cannot be uprooted at 
astroke. The reformation must begin with the children. 

One advantage of the Sunday-school system is its won- 
derful self-propagating power. It is hardly more than 
a century since Raikes opened his Sunday-school, and 
already the modern Sunday-school is found all over 
England and America. And this not only among 
Protestant churches. The Sunday-school activity among 
Protestants has compelled the Roman Catholic Church 
to maintain Sunday-schools—and some of them are very 
good schools too—as the only way of keepin the chil- 
dren in the Roman Church. Plant Sunday-schools on 
the continent of Europe in this generation, and next 
generation they will propagate themselves. The Sunday- 
school never dies. 

Some people think that this planting of Sunday- 
schools in lands where they are not known is a sort of 
flying in the face of Providence. If Providence wanted 
them there, they would have been there. When the 
Erie Canal was being built, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who was opposed to it, brought forward that 
argument. If God wanted a canal there, he would have 
made one. “Friend,” said another, “let me refer thee 
to that verse of Genesis which says that Abraham’s ser- 
vants digged wells.” The inference was not difficult ; if 
God wanted wells there, he would have made them. 

This work flashes from heart to heart. A young min- 
ister started his sermon with these words: “The princi- 
ple of spiritual depravity in a single human heart has a 
peculiar power of transmitting itself from soul to soul.” 
Then he went back, and set at work improving that sen- 
tence, and when he got through with it, this is how it 
read: “Sin is catching!” Yes, sin is catching; but 
holiness is catching too, and some forms of holiness are 
peculiarly catching. That is one grand thing about this 
Sunday-school work. Itis pre-eminently catching. Put 
the Sunday-school idea into the hearts of the children of 
this generation in Europe, and they will not let it die. 
They will preserve and extend it for the children of next 
generation. 

In every picture of the presentation, the light streams 
frem the body of the Child, and falls as a glory upon 
the faces of thosearound. Put God’s-light into the minds 
of the children of Europe, and it will enlighten the dark 
places; it will overcome skepticism; it will glorify the 
whole life of that continent, How dingy and flaring 





are the gas lights, on the streets running from Chestnut 
Street, when contrasted with the electric light which 
illumines the whole length of that street ; God’s word is 
God’s electric light. Let that light shine in the dark 
places, and the lights of merely human knowledge and 
human skepticism will be seen to be the faint and imper- 
fect things which they really are. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Storrs’ speech, an opportunity 
was afforded the audience of inspecting the publications 
of the Association in the various European languages. 
A Philadelphia committee has also been appointed to 
forward the work of the Association ix Philadelphia. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A union Sunday-school convention, one of a series 
to be held in New Haven County, Connecticut, during Octo- 
ber and November, met at East Haven, October19. The 
method of the convention was that of informal conver- 
sations; in this way the duties of the superintendent and 
the teacher, and the question of teaching total abstinence 
in the Sunday-school, were discussed. 

—In spite of a driving rain-storm, there was a large 
attendance at the twenty-third annual Sunday-school 
convention of Cumberland County, New Jersey, which 
held session at Fairton, October 19. The theme of the 
convention was, “The King’s work.” Among the 
speakers were the Rev. S. Wesley Lake, the Rev. S. C. 
Dare, the Rev. Henry E. Thomas, Mr. Samuel W. Clark, 
and Mr. M. C. Hazard of The Sunday School Times. 


—An institute for Sunday-school workers was held in 
the Presbyterian Church of Norwalk, Ohio, from Wednes- 
day, October 18 to October 22. Professor W. F. 
Sherwin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was the conductor. Pro- 
fessor Sherwin gave a course of lectures on methods of 
Sunday-school work and Bible study ; and the Rev. C. M- 
Pond and the Rev. Edward Anderson spoke on the train- 
ing of teachers, and on the relation of home and Sun- 
day-school. A paper on competitive examinations, by 
the Rev. Frank Russel, was also read. 

—“‘How” might have been printed, as a motto, at the 
head of the programme of the Presbyterian Sunday-school 
Institute, recently held in Big Flats, New York; for that 
was the key-note of the subjects expounded and discussed. 
“How can the recent discoveries in Bible lands shed the 
clearest light on the Word of God?” “ How can we best 
draw from church history profitable illustrations of scrip- 
tural truths?” “ How may current events be best used to 
illustrate the truth in Sunday-school teaching?” were a 
few out of many practical questions which were taken 
up and treated in this institute. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The annual reunion of the primary teachers of Phila- 
delphia will be held in Association Hall, at Fifteenth and 
Chestnut streets, on the afternoon of November14. The 
meeting will commence at half-past three. 

—Among the speakers at the approaching ninth 
annual convention of the New Hampshire Sunday-school 
Association, which will meet in the Congregational 
Church, Claremont, November 14-16, are the Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell, of Boston ; the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, of Plain- 
field, New Jersey ; and Mrs. A. J. Gordon of Boston. Mr. 
Bicknell will present a plea for trained teachers in the 
Sunday-school, Mr. Hurlbut will do what he can 
towards training the teachers by giving normal lessons, 
and Mrs. Gordon will discuss the place of temperance in 
the Sunday-school. The claims of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association will be presented by the Rev. H.C. 
Woodruff ; the Rev. Cyrus Richardson will tell of some 
dangers of superficiality in the Sunday-school, and the 
Rev. Charles A. Beck will show how to handle the teach- 
ers’-meeting. The primary department will be conducted 
by Mrs. L. C. Roath, and the blackboard department by 
Mr. D. Milton Heald. Other well-known workers will 
also take part in the proceedings. 


EVANGELISM. 

—Two native evangelists, who have been described as 
the “ Moody and Sankey of Hawaii,” are traversing the 
Hawaiian Islands, preaching the gospel among the na- 
tives. Their labors have led, according to recent reports, 
to a great awakening. 

—Nearly five hundred ministers and over twenty-five 
hundred laymen were in attendance at the Christian con- 
vention recently held in Chicago. Delegates attended 
from many places in Great Britain and America, and the 
main topic of discussion was “ The best methods of evan- 
gelizing the masses.” The expressed opinion of the 
convention was that sectarianism was one of the greatest 
obstacles to the evangelization of the world, and that 





Christianity must swallow up sectarianism before the 
world could be conquered for Christ. 


—A great religious mass meeting was held in the Corn 
Exchange, Edinburgh, Scotland, on a recent Sunday. 
The object of the meeting was to bring the upper 
and middle classes into contact with the lower classes; 
and the means adopted for this end were rather peculiar. 
The session lasted from half-past nine in the morning 
till eight in the evening; a change of chairmen was 
made every hour. All day long the exercises went on, 
speech and hymn and recitation alternating with each 
other, and people of all classes freely moving out of the 
building and into it, The main topic of discussion was 
how to reached the lapsed masses, or non-church-goers. 
The promoters of the meeting were much pleased with 
the result so far, and other meeting of the kind will be 
held shortly. 


—It is not the children only who are benefited by the 
setting up of mission Sunday-schools in the spiritually 
destitute portions of the country. Many an irreligious 
adult, and many who have abandoned the Christian in- 
structions of their childhood, are brought to a knowledge 
of the truth through attendance at these schools. A 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union who 
is laboring in Arkansas brings forward some evidence 
of this in a recent letter. He says: “At Roland, on 
Red River, where I organized a promising school, a man 
said that he had not heard a sermon since he was a boy. 
At Sulphur Springs, where, after two days labor, I formed 
another school, more than fifty being present at the 
meeting, a man said he had been married more than 
twelve years, and this was the first religious meeting he 
had ever attended with his family.” 

—One of many testimonies to the work done in Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey’s mission in Plymouth, England, 
is that nearly all the military staff of one of the govern- 
ment offices in that town have become “soldiers of the 
cross.” As in other towns the meetings held by the 
evangelists have been crowded to overflowing; and sol- 
diers and sailors formed a large part of many of the 
audiences. Mr. Moody had to intermit some of the 
meetings for the sake of obtaining needed rest ; but Lady 
Hope, who is an earnest evangelist and an effective 
speaker, took his place, and Mr. Sankey kept at his post 
as singer. At a great meeting in the Drill Hall, Mr. 
Moody was moved to tears in his pleading; and when 
at the close of his appeal he invited those who wished to 
be prayed for, to stand up, almost every person in the 
vast audience rose to his feet. One who was an eye- 
witness of the work of the evangelists in Plymouth, 
writes thus concerning it: “It may seem early to speak 
of the reality of the work. But when we saw officers 
and soldiers and sailors, men and women of almost every 


grade of society, young and old, pressing forward with 


the same earnest question, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ 
we all felt that it was the work of God. Moreover, we 
hear of these same converts going home and confessing 
Christ, persuading others to come, giving up sin, and 
taking their stand at once among the people of God. 
Their very faces seem changed, and their friends tell us 
that their characters are changed also. . . . Out of the 
ten days’ work came. converts by hundreds.” At the close 
of the Plymouth campaign, Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
crossed to France, and on Sunday, October 8, they held a 
service in the American Chapel. The church was crowded, 
mainly by Americans and English. Dr. de Pressensé, the 
eminent French pastor, took part in the meeting. 


GENERAL. 

—During the month of September the missionaries of 
the Sunday-school Union working in the Northwestern 
District, established thirty-eight new schools in neglected 
communities, and induced 153 teachers and 1,120 schol- 
ars to become members of the schools. Schools formerly 
established, to the number of 177, were also aided. 


—Sunday-school teachers and others who are begin- 
ning, or are about to begin, the study of the Greek New 
Testament will be interested in noting the formation of a 
New Testament Greek Society, designed to forward the 
study of the Greek New Testament among ministers and 
teachers. The Society is at present composed of about 
fifty members, most of whom are ministers of the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, and Dutch churches; and its 
plan of work is twofold, embracing both original inves- 
tigation and elementary instruction. Advanced mem- 
bers will carry on together common lines of investiga- 
tion mutually agreed upon, and their work will be 
received by the director, Professor John M, Cross of 
Baltimore, who will present the results in such form that 
all may be benefited by the work of all. For those who 
wish to begin the study of New Testament Greek, regu- 
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lar and systematic instruction will be | 
provided. The Book of Acts, from which 
the Sunday-school lessons of the first six 
months of next year are to be taken, has 
been chosen as the basis of introductory 
study, and circulars will be issued from 
time to time containing questions, sugges- 
tions, and grammatical explanations of 
the text, of a sufficiently elementary 
character. The work of the Society begins 
this month. The membership fee is one 
dollar, and this should be sent to the sec- 
retary, the Rev. John P. Campbell, 337 
N. Broadway, Baltimore, to whom also all 
applications for further information should 
be made. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies. Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line. 


Picture of Mrs, Langtry (The Jersey Lily) 
mailed free on receipt of address by U. 8. 
Mutual Accident Ass’n, 409 Broadway,N.Y. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
As A Nerve Foop. Dr. J. W. Smith, 
Wellington, O., says: “I have used it ad- 
vantageously in impaired nervous supply.” 
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DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RAWLINSON’S MONARCHIES OF THE 
ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD. 


Complete in 6 vols., 8vo, with numerous illus- 
trations and maps, handsomely printed, and 
bound in uniform style. Price per vol. in 
cloth, gilt tops, $3.00; in half morocco, $5.50. 
The Five Great Monarchies: CHALDEA, 

ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, MEDIA, and PER- 

SIA. Their History, Geography, and Antiqui- 

ties. 3 vols. 

The Sixth Monarchy: PARTHIA. 1 vol. 


The Seventh Monarchy : THE SASSANIAN, 
or NEW PERSIAN EMPIRE. 2 vols. 


Either work sold separately. 


TUNIS: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


By the Chevalier Dz Hessze WARTEGG, with 
“ 22 illustrations. Large 12mo,: handsomely 
bound. $2.00. 
“Tt is worth reading, from the first to the last 
chapter, and is full of evidence of culture and 
accurate observation. Its style is lively and 


fresh, and the facts are corroborated by unques- 
tionable proofs.””—London Morning 


STORIES FROM THE CLASSICS. 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, Professor of Latin in 
University College, London. Each with 20 
illustrations in color, from designs by Flax- 
man and others, Each 1 vol., 12mo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Per vol., $1.50. 

1. Stories from Homer. 

2. Stories from Virgil. 

3. Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 


E. P. ROE. 


Birthday Mottoes selected from the Writings of 
E.P. Rog. Edited by Lyman Abbott. 32mo, 
cloth, with portrait of the author and 12 
illustrations. $1.00. 


THE MINOR WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


An Historical Series for Young People. To be 
issued in 12mo volumes, uniform with Ab- 


Eggleston’s American Indians, 
NOW READY. 





wn 
grace; an 

th Life, a Christian Temperance \ 
mo ofthese last three is Ce each per 
year, or 23ge. per quarter, ten or go to one 
address, 

The Picture World for People, isa 
paper for every sida school and home where there 
are young children. It costs 20 cents each = year, 
where five copies or more are sent to one 


1. The War of 1812. By RossirER Jonn- 
SON. 

| # The Olid French War. By RossiTER 
JOHNSON. 


In pre aration: The War with Mexico, King | 





CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. 


By R. L. HeRMAN and WALTER SATTERLEE. 

A collection of Cradle Songs, in nearly every 
instance never before publi Over twenty- 
five nationalities are represented. Among 
them Russian, Swedish, Danish, French — 
ish, Zulu, Malabar, Japanese, Chinese, Italian, 
Languedoc, Greek, tin, English, North 
American Indian, ete., etc. The whole making 
an entirely unique collection. Illustrated in 
ten colors, by Walter Satterlee; and bound in 
an entirely novel manner. Price, $4.00. 


WORKS UPON ART. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART. 

By Jut1a B. DE Forest. 1 vol., 8vo, with 
253 illustrations: a ful] index, in which pro- 
nunciation of the names is indicated by pho- 
netic spelling; a glossary of terms, and 
various charts. Substantially bound in cloth. 
$2.00. 

Copies aaphotin, ion, with a view to intro- 
duction & schools art classes, will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. 


Edited by CLARENCE Cook. Student’s edition. 
Complete in two volumes, small 8vo, with 
nearly 600 illustrations, handsomely printed, 
and bound in cloth. $7.50; half morocco, 
$12.50. The original edition will be kept in 
stock as heretofore. Two vols., royal 8wvo, 
cloth, gilt tops. $14.00. 

“An accepted standard of information, aston- 

ishingly full, without reaching proportions 

which might make it generally impractical ; 
scrupulously exact, and illustrated with a rare 





' instinet of selection.”—NV. Y. Tribune. 


| 
THE RENAISSANCE OF ART IN FRANCE. 


By Mrs. MaRK PatrTison. Illustrated, 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth. $7.50; half morocco, $12.50. 


bott’s Pioneers and Patriots of America, and | THE CIVILIZATION OF THE PERIOD OF 
| 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


By Jacos BURKHARDT. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 
$7.50; half morocco, $12.50. 


LIFE OF TITIAN. 
By CROWE and CAVALCASSELLE. 2 vols., 8vo, 
illustrated. $7.50; half moroceo, $12.50. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


EDITED BY THE 


(Second Edition.) 
It is “Tue Prorpue’s DIcTIONaRY,” because it is 
HANDY.—POPULAR.—CHEAP. 


Crown octavo, cloth, handsomely bound, 400 engrav- 
ings, 12 colored maps, 058 pages. 
Price, only $2.50. 





ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES. 

Where can better or cheaper Books be had than 
these in the Robert Raikes Vibrartes of which three 
sets have been — by the American Sunday- 
Re Union? set consists of ten lé6mo books, 
containing nearly 2,000 pages, and the three sets con- 
tain 6,000 pages, ‘The price of each set is $1.00, which 
covers the postage. 


one AMERICAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 


THE CHEAPEST CYCLOPZEDIA IN 
THE WORLD. 


. half Russia bind- 

ison sotto setaieenset este tee 
NM. TIBBALS & SONS, 

* $22 Nassau St. New Yerk. 

Pictu 10c. ; 100 Transfe ures, 10c. ; 

100: Suds, ie; Christinas Moen 0c. ; 

2 Birthday Cards, l0c. ; 12 Perforated Mottoes, 

Ic.; § Chromos 100.; 3 OL romos, 9x12, 100; 4 

Sc post-pald. tA Ww. Baltimore, Md. 


Read the advertisement in lost week’s paper of 























“ But are there other books of the kind? Surely not on such a scale. 
| claim is just: they offer, for the first time, what may be called ‘A Library of Religious Poetry.’” 


ry World, Boston. 


The Publishers’ 


iA LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


| A collection of the best poems of all ages and tongues. With Biographical and Literary Notes. 
Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. LL.D. Edited by Paitip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., author of “ Christ in Song,” the “ Creeds of Christen- 


dom,” etc., and ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A., author of “A History of English Literature,” 
; “ Shakespeare’s Morals,” ete. ; editor of “ The Poems of Chaucer.” 


n elegantly printed octavo volume of 1036 pages, with 15 portraits on steel. Cloth, with 
0.00. 


’ An el 
| gilt edges, $5.00; 
é it is not a collection of hymns. 
1 plete hymn-books. 
The Biographical and Lite 
are designated as of unknown au 
sive biographical notices. 

The selections from Shakes 


alf morocco, $7.50; full morocco, $1 

Tt contains 1888 poems, representing 716 authors. 

Of the 1888 poems, but 230 appear in one of the most com- 

The hymns included are printed in their original and complete forms. 
Notes are of unusual —_?, 

orship ; and of the 716 authors, 621 have more or less exten- 


leteness. Only 36 of the poems 


r kespeare, Dante, and Milton are of unique value. In the first, 
entitled “The Dramatist’s View of Life and Duty,” is given a topical 


extracts from Shakespeare, on moral and religious subjects. The extracts 
and “‘ The Divine Comedy ” are so arranged as to give the 
exceptions the poems are given, in all cases, complete and unaltered. 


ly arranged series of 
rom “ Paradise Lost”’ 
of the poems. With these three 





From Jonun G. WHITTIER. 

“T have read, with entire satisfaction, your ‘ Library 
of Religious Poetry,’ It supplies a want which has 
Song besa felt, and its compilers deserve the highest 
ES for the thoroughness of their work. Their good 

te and sound judgment are manifested on every 
page. Itis quite safe to predict for it the hearty ap- 
preciation of the public.” 


From President Noau PorTsER, of Yale. 


“TI find that in the Nertety and prea judgment and 
excellence of its selections, it fulfills the promise of its 
treasure to any 


hnily fee must grove @ house 


From the Rev. Roswe. Hrrencock, D.D. 

“Such a collection of choice poems, so carefull 
orvenqed. must be the growth of years. It fairly tires 
me to think of the labor it has evidently 
expect much comfort from it in weary 





IMPORTANT OPINIONS. 


From OLIVER WENDELL HoLmEs. 


“The idea of collecting, classifying, and publish! 
ina unre volume, poems of tice. 2 of Those here 
brough ase, seems to mea most happy one. I 
cannot doubt that it will be welcomed as a great acces- 
sion to every English and American library.” 


| From Prof. Moses Corr Tyuxgsr, of the University of Robert Carter and Brothers, 


Michigan. 

“ I want to tell you how much pleasure I have had 
in looking over your new book. I am instantly im- 
pr 


From Ex-President Mark Hopxrns, of Williams. 
“ 4 happy thought happily carried out. The selec- 


know of nothi 


like it in the lish 
, and it cannot fail of ae 


ing acceptable.” 


‘Butt | tions are Stapie and judicious, and the arrangement is 








Normai System of Voice Training—the greatest 
(ore eekitad gn tha eotaens 


Sold by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 





pressed by the catholicity as well as the delicacy of its | 
inciples.” 





“Bt Macmenas te abees anetiing we produce 
im the same line..—LONDON TIMES. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
YOUNC FOLKS. 


PARENTS who desire entertaining and 
wholesome reading for their children, and 
young folks who enjoy accounts of travel and 
adventure, historical incidents, stories, —- 
household amusement, and harmless fun, will 
find these in St. NICHOLAS, which is recognized 
by the press and public, of both England and 
America, as THE BEST AND FINEST 
MAG NE for children ever printed. The 
new volume, which begins with the November 
number, and opens with a colored frontispiece, 
will be much the finest ever issued, and the 
attention of all parents and all reading youn 
folks is invited to the following partial list o 
attractions : 

“The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill.” 

A new serial story by J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
formerly editor of “Our Young Folks,” an 
author of “ The Jack Hazard Stories,” etc. 

“The Story of Viteau.” 

An historical novelette of girl and boy life in 
the 13th Century. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
formerly assistant editor of St. NICHOLAS, 
author of “ Rudder Grange,” etc. 

“The Story of Robin Hood.” 

An account of the famous yeoman. By Mav- 
RICE THOMPSON, author of “The Witchery of 
Archery.” 

“ The Story of the Field of the Cloth-of-Gold.” 

By E. 8S. Brooxs. To be illustrated with 
many remarkable pictures. 

“A Brand-New Notion.” 

A capital and novel play. By WituraMm M. 

BakER, author of “ His Majesty Myself,” etc. 
“Swept Away.” 

A serial story of the ee floods of 1882. 

By E. S. Evwis, formerly editor of “ Golden 


Days.” 
“Elizabeth Thompson.” 

A biographical paper regarding this cele- 
brated painter of battle-scenes. Illustrated with 

ietures prepared for St. NicHOLAS by Miss 

HOMPSON. 

“Where was Villiers?” 

A thrilling story of the Russo-Turkish war. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES, War-Correspondent. 
“The Boy at the White House.” 

An account of the life of “Tad” Lincoln. By 
Noau Brooks, author of “The Boy Emi- 
grants.” 

“Comedies for Children.” 

A fine series of juvenile plays. By E. 8. 
Brooks, author of “The Land of Nod,” etc., 
and including 


A Christmas —— ~ “The False Sir Santa 
s ” 


Prepared expressly for holiday times. 

There will be short stories by Louisa M. 
ALCOoT?, and many other well-known writers 
for young folks; papers on home duties and 
recreations, out-door sports, occupation and in- 
struction for boys and girls, with popular fea- 
tures and departments. 

Price, $3.00 a year; 25 centsanumber. Sub- 
seriptions should begin with the November 
number. The succeeding issue, “The Wonder- 
ful Christmas Number,” will have, also, a col- 
ored frontispiece and many unusual attractions. 

THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Green’s New Book. 


MOSES AND THE PROPHETS, 


A Review of Prof. W. RoBERTSON SMITH and 
Dr. A. KUENEN. By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 








D.D., of Princeton. 12mo. - . $1.50 
Nobody. A story, by the author 
of “ The Wide, Wide World.” - $1.75 


Criteria of Truth. McCosh.  .50 
TheHuman Mind. Hamilton. 3.00 
Fifteen ; or, Lydia's wappenings. 1.50 


God’s Light on Dark Clouds. 
By TuHExo. L. CUYLER, D.D., of B’klyn. .75 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Hfugh Miller’s Works. 12 vols. in 6. - $9.00 
The Suffering Saviour. KRUMMACHER. 1.00 


wneets on the Hebrew Mountains. 
MacDurr. P a ° ‘ 1.00 


40 Years in the Turkish Empire. Prix. 1.50 
The Claremont Series, by A. L. O. E. 10 va. 8.50 
Dorothy Cope. CHARLESWORTH. . . . 150 
D’ Aubigne’s Beformation. 5 vols.in one. 100 





530 Broadway, New York. 
Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 
“vi 


“ This is one o: CE VERSA.” 


the most popular books since Dicke: 
wrote his last one."—-London Press. ‘<4 


“ This book is the greatest literary success of the day. 
Humorons, droll, and interest: "'— London Reader 


ing.”— 
12mo, 220 paper cover, cents: cloth, 75 cents. 
Be sure ped get vie & Co.'s edition, as it is the best 


— rice by Sold by all dealers, or mailed, on receipt 
pees. 8. OGIL 


VIE & CO., Publishers. 
#1 Rose Street, New York. 


GET 4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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NELSON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 





Sea Pictures, Drawy wrrn Pg | 2 


AND PENCIL. By JamMEs ,MacauLaY, M.A,, 
author of “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt, illustrated 


The Russian Empire: Hisrort- 
CAL AND DESCRIPTIV 
eo. be Se 8., author of “ Lake’ Regions in Cen 
12mo, cloth, bevelled, = 


UNIFORM WITH “ SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY 
Homer’s Stories Simply Told. 


By CHARLES Henry Hanson. 
12mo0, cloth bevelled. With 97 fllustrations from 
designs by Fiax man and other artists. en |e 


Stories of the Days of King 
Arthur. By Cartes Henry 


HANSON. 
12mo, ams bevelled. i {llustrations from 
designs by Flaximan and others... $1.50 


The Story of ow Iliad and 
the Odyssey. By C. H. Hanson. 


With 97 Cnet ons from designs by Flaxman 
and others. 12mo, cloth, bevelied................ $2.50 


The Garden, the Woods, and 


the Fields; or, Taz TEacarines 
OF NATURE AS SEASONS CHANGE. With 
ette frontispiece. 
0, cloth 41.76 


The Three Trappers. 


A Story of nee in the Wilds of Canada. By 
ACILLES Da 


mo, cloth, eroduasty liustrated................. oe) 


Beyond the Himalayas. 
A Story of Travel and Adventure in the Wilds of 
= By JOHN GEb»ptkK. 
12m0, cloth, with numerous Ulustrations......6150 


Ratph’s Year in Russia. 


A Story of Travel and Adventure in Eastern 
Europe. By Rospertr RicHarpson, author of 
“ Almost a Hero,” etc. 

12mo, cloth, with fine engravi $1.50 


In the Polar Regions; or Na- 
TURE AND yey & HISTORY IN THE 
FROZEN ZON _ & lea and Stories of 
Adventure and Tra a 

12mo, cloth, profensly iMustrated..................§L25 


In the Temperate Re : me 
BASeRe AND isthe ® mS a 
TEMPERATE ES. 

Stories an  aceahene Ned Tie 
12mo, cloth, fully il ~~ el 


Rambles in Rome. 


M Galleries, Vi Villas, a Churches: and Antiqui. 
useuins, eries, uw n 
ties of Rome and the Cam By 8. RuessLi 
ForBEs, Archeological an Lame yt on 
Roman ‘Antiquities. With maps, plans, and illus- 
trations. 

12mo, cloth $1.50 

















am Any of the above may be had of the 
booksellers, or will be forwarded, post free, pig: 
of price, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly. 


An incressingty i number of -echool 
teachers Pg — t to secure their 
scholars th —— = Such 
a — pied to find in The 

and They waite willl to the price 
an ey are qu willing pay 
to secure them, even though it be somewhat hi 
than that of other lesson publications. The = 
Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 

—_ @ year. It is sent by mail ak AN costing 

ribers anything for Ts Subscri 
taken for three or six months at ge rate ; under 
10 copies, three months, seven cents eac’ To supply 
a class costs, for instance, as follows eo 4 ive scho 
one year, $1.25; three months be - ten scholars, 
one year, $2.50; three mon seven 
cents for a specimen copy. 
CE IT.—If you have not used Th 
ecbstal’ NERO By in your school or class within . 
year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one quarter 
only, at just one-half the above r ular rates. Such 
orders must be accompanied with the statement that 
The Scholars’ Quarterly publisied by The 
School Times has not been used in the school or class 
within a year. These rates, which are much below 
pO actual cost of production, are only for new trial- 
orders. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher 
__725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


end 


for sample pages of our 
TEACHER’S BIBLE, 
with maps, tables, helps, and 
INTERLINEAR References ; 
bound full flexible, silk sewed, kid 
lined, Levant morocce. 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


- Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos 
; 1512 Chestnut St. Philadel phia ; 75 State 
»  paaactee 153 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 
a Market St., "San Francisco. 


SYMBOL GIk TS cpty 
M a c oe. 
Send 10c. for Sample Set with ci circular of GE sien 

HARRY ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
FREE ! By Retare 7 megit 5 full description of 


SGP MOST aU WO Sadana 


Curtine, D.W. MOODY @ 


SE the Order of Serviee, in The Scholars 
Quarte: at 78 cents 
~ ee ely. Iarugd in Tgadlet forma per 




















By cme GEDDIE, | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME. S. 


Whether teachers of oy A gg Mee or have not used The Su: Be N pf 
| Should Oo Pia So comune Se Sep Se eee. = pene te tonneger ite. Gee new year (soon 
| such as will make it a woged Sunday-schoo SE oe ee ee —— sparen 
SUBSCRIPTION Es. subscription rates From one to four 0 Be 
each ; from five to nine 50 each; from =. nineteen oo copies PaH wah, cwent copies or over, $1.00 
| each the person form! at these club a one either -_, we will send one additional 


pa sent to the separate individual addresses of its 

mbers, thus relievi ae who ‘st up aclub ofthe ti task 6 ng i It ts intended that the 

| pape 1 ne post-o ‘when, however, a = achers of a school get their 
ffice, and pp hey or! the same school get theirs yf cooler post-oflice, the papers 

| will I be sent to the two or more offices, if desired. 

| 


FoR an? Sma ALLER FSHOOLS. $.—When the entire force of tenchore 1 in any school és less than | 


00 per copy, the ome: ~ 4 bane 
ment frou et fhe capeciasendont that the aa of copies ordered in 


hers in the school. When two or more the teachers of any hed 
teachers may be counted as one in making up the number for a club. 
SPECIMENS Hen tg in the forming of clubs we will send to an r, etptenten 4 
ae oo ing y pastor, supe’ -_ 


teacher, Supe the paper as may be needed to enable the entire force o 
examine it. 


rs to be accompanied by a state- 
eae leas than the full number of 
belong to the same family, such 


- A peas we Specimen gt AN, — ifs more tecongh — eeongh easeination ty yy te 
rough le iasue, blis! will se in packages to one address) an: 
——_ ps pat Ses wen cniy), bs the rate of eight cents per copy. Ten copies w would thes 


cost eighty centa og A 
dott G. WAT TURD, Pubtichar, 70D Cbectnet St, Wadindatetith, Po. 


A NEW PAPER FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


THE TEACHER’S MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR. 








UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER PUBLISHED. Devoted so pate oe aby te by + on the Interna 

= Lessons, systematically arranged, both original and selected. ren written for the 

Ay Ss upon Illustrations, their use and , and one other -— — yor aid the teacher to properly 
ilustrate the lesson. 


first number will be siven away free. Any superintendent desiring to give 
bis teachers a copy for trial, who will send their names on a card, will receive as pA 4 coples as —, be 
desired. 50c.a year; 25c. for 6 months. First number, dated January, 1833, read mt Decem 


W. H. GEISTWEIT, Publisher, 706 Chestnut Street, "Philadelphia, Pas Pa. 


WIDE-AWAKE GLEE BOOK, 


By J. H. ROSECRANS. 


AO y ° 


ae Rs 
tA nine 


vi | 













j 
‘ 


5 












Tre ide. Aware aie Glee Book is a brand-new work ede = aw and C ts are 
Brtef aad to the exercises are after the jatestane Sart patterns ; ae anette ba on and soar 
and graded wit ae ulous care. ce. Arp gies ox, be used with in Concerts, Full Soret 
eopy sent for 60 cts. per 


guceces in 
express, Per dozen by mail, 96.75. 
a a BROS., Publishers, dincoliied. °. 





car. ciogant 4 
os at lowest prices. Ea 

ELSE wntil 3° 
eins, NOW READY. elontin dngurmatton €0 the-cutell 
duyer..mi If you have no 0 tints to wile & latter end. postal anreerr 
aes of. orcall upon DANIEL, F. BoATES, 


{ MANUFACTORY : ioe. | {meecty BEATTY’s bp Segeces ape } 
Relivoad 4 Ave. & Beatty ing, Washington —— 
WASHINGTON, NEW w oKneat, Ger iy STATES OF 


“The Largest Organ and Piano Establishment in gr ol 
While as rule over the ae of other manufactori read ‘* op 
tance, &c.,’? AS a read ‘4 VISITOR: ARE ALWAYS aicomn” 
SP NANI 


= FASHIONABLE WINTER CLOTHS, 


DRESS CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS. 


Our unrivalled assortment of DRESS} Our excellent lines of high colored, usual 
CLOTHS offer special inducements to pur- | cloth shades, and Black, Imported and Ameri- 
chasers. New shades and new mixtures in | can Cloakings are unsurpassed. Black, Matel- 
fashionable pure wool fabrics of domestic | lessee and Worsted Face and plain Beaver 
and foreign makes. Cloths from $1 to $1.20 | Cloakings, with soft wool fur backs. Plain 
(54 inches wide) up through all the different | and rough face cloths in Wine, Brown, Green 
grades to the very finest made. French | and Olive, and rich hues of Scarlet Garnet, 
Tricote, Amazon, Elastique and Serge cloths. | Myrtle, Ochre and Brown, for children’s stylish 

' street garments and wraps. 


SEAL SKIN CLOTHS AND PLUSHES 


For Dolmans, Wraps, Paletots, Linings (for silk circulars) and Trimmings. These goods, unless 

made by experienced manufacturers, are apt to be unsatisfactory. Our very complete lines were 

made by the same maker as those we had last season, which gave universal satisfaction, and we 

believe them to be the best in the world. Prices from $3.00 to $30.00 per yard (50 inches wide). 
SILK PLUSHES in all the popular colors and in different qualities. 


ENCLISH JERSEY CLOTHS. 


Stockinets or English Jersey Cloths in several grades. Black, Navy Blue, Green, Olive, and 
Seal Brown. 


SPECIAL POST FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS. 

The mode of ordering by mail is now adopted by thousands, and owing to the efficiency of our 
Mail Order Department we are enabled to supply all demands for SAMPLES or GOODS. 
Those once adopting this system of purchasing will see the immense advantages it offers, and 
continue to use it in preference to buying from limited assortments. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., | 


CLOTH HOUSE, 
MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 




















BIBLE LAND 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


a teachers and and scholars have now an 


eis aie red them of seeing Bible Lands and 
i fe as as these actualil 


ppear to-day. 
‘ard L. Wilson, of Philad ciphi whose repu- 
my as a . 2 soe ie artist is world-wide, has 
m an exten pro: tour 
trough Fy pt, me the Peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, and 
ving taken in all over one thousand photo- 
Srembie views in those regions. Mr. Wilson, while 
ished ma rapher, is also an experienced 
Bible student and Sun -school teacher, and be has 
pow ag views eopeciaily to meet the needs of Bible 


The * ~ in Palestine embrace nearly all the aren’ 
nent places of scriptural interest, from Beersheba in 


I 

Mount Sinai to Mount 
Mount Selr; Petra (the —— ee of 
; Mount Hor to the borders o/ f the 
Port & ‘ailin, Suen the Sena and 

" e 

e thousand m: miles along the Nile. A descri 
logue, ee eae prices at which the pictures will be mailed 

address, will be sent free upon application. 


wanted 1 
Agente Wanted. 255" clty'and own A 
liberal cash discount will be ellowen reulars, 
terms to of ire ts, will be sent to those who wish 
An entire’ fresh , ty is open. Nothing of the kind 
ever been offered by nta before. Sunday-school 
people will =e them for tmas presents. 


AN ACENT’S phd har | any one desiring 
to act as agent, we will send half a dozen choice views 
and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. This will en- 
able a canvasser to 5) thow the 1 ictures to good advan- 

is outfit is offered at this price only to those 
who, when ordering, intend to become agen 
JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
RESIGNED. 
walang. eciesd HAETCS SS CEES 
SPURGEON’S 


TREASURY OF DAVID. 


el. V. Price ice per vol., $2. 
HOYT T-WARD 


CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


“The most 
maBy long odd Senate. 
noe Ne Ye Herat, odds the best book of quotations in exist- 
900 jn 0) PAG > ee $5.00. 
sar-Pull c ue ~ beoks free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey St., N. ¥. 


“Veeston KeankGe. 
Bankers. 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


Receive the accounts of Merchants, Bankers and 
others. 


Issue certificates of deposit. 
Discount commercial paper. 
Loan money on approved collaterals. 


CHLIGRAPE 


The Best Writ- 
Ine MacHINE in 
the World. Send to 
L. H. Hallock, 
Conn. vor ti d, 

onn ney, for Illus- 


BUY IT. FILL IT 


th cane 4 pound), and please 
ryt vr At Per Price, Hi: 5 per 

oo, 100, Sample by in 
bone gt y & cents. Don’t fail to 


send Bulletin 

containing’ ‘4 full ‘of Christa of 

the Pail, a list 

ae and a fine line of Sunda 
school’ Books at 


bia yt SPECIAL HOLIDAY Sia 
very low. Call and examine. 

GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 

122 Nassau St. (2d fleor), New York. 


ACCENTS! 


Something better than books. More libera) commis- 
ee. larger sice and no eable work. 


ae th St, Paiindelphin, Pa. 


nee 
















































THE BIBLE INSIMPLE 

9 LANGUAGE for YOUNG 
and OLD. 

Bible.” New Subscription Edi- 


Pistes, Map an‘ Stee! En, CHAS. 
FOSTER, } Pub. 118 8. 7th St Phils. Pa 


SEND 35 cis,, 50 cts., or $1.00 for 
ore Pair of ovr 
az BLETIC SUSPENDERS. 
strain on buttons or shoulders. 
te for *clages. 
FOOURNER BR Inventors, 
_786 Washington St., Boston, _ Mass. 








¥. H Sehieffolins0o( sr rey AP 





In ordering eed 
concerning anything adver in thin 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in he Sunday School Times. 





» or in making i inquiry 


at cer ee ee 










~~ — et a 


niet «parley og ina 


ee Ee en eens a 1 eens er <> prem encee in nein a cma emcee ea ee eee 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF sa qyalqae 











FLOM 1 00 4 COPIER...ccorecossesersveeseesssssvcsesenssooeeeees tes cont. 
. to 9 copies 1oo0C* 
8) «SOG OD CpeRE a cinabsatinsnescsvedtisiiess vest sbionts 13 
20 copies or more. io. CO* 
The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has If the publisher does not by that 
date receive @ eee 2 ane tee, 
be discontinued, continue to send &. The paper 

. ee oe, v the 
subscriber 60 , and remits the amount ue Jor the 
time that he has recetved tt. The papers for a will 
be a8 ones on Te Cues club subscrip- 
tion, . Jor 


authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at — —" time ee] -_ club as 
ps? nall ordered. new to pay pro 
7 the time of their Senooripioan. 


he TS 8 os, whether 
t separately Tt. 4 
the elt club, will be discontinued at the expiration of 


Subscribers to have the divattion of © paper 
changed sho! mid be eful to name not only the pow. 
office to which th ag it sent, but also the o; 4 
which f Aull should includ 


co 
reo iiin sto renew either a ¥: pe as club 
ae | “tn nhection with which his 


su tion, In con 
not re nown t the publ 


give oes name of the to whom A paper or 


heretofore sent. 
Pidubscribers Lad, wishing to introduce The Times to \~ 4 
friends, can AT aa copies sent free from 
to any 


rH 


EF 


THE WEEKLY LEstow LEA LEAF. A separate leaf for 
omeey slain tas in th 8.0 


+4 eqangpes 7.20 
19 coples, om sone copies ‘at same rate. Orders not taken 
for fous than one calendar mot month. 








on ARTERL aoe = tiful 
ns for three mon map, a 
plovures, appropriste music, etc., ete, 
00 coples, 0 ONE YOAT (OUT QUATIOTS)....+-cersseer-nenene oen-$25.00 
00 fo for three Touche one earetl teaenas “2s 
co 4 esserecscesecsooscs 
Under 10 copies, three months, COLD... ccresscrrcrerseses 7 


THE QUESTION LEAF, A “A separate leaf for each 
Sunday, Trends © n writing Ranee, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 

100 00 coptes, on ONE MONED......oce veo. 


100 year....... «+ $9.60, 
Less than 100 copies at same ‘Tate, “Urders not taken 
than one calendar month. : 


for leas 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


essrs. Hodder and ton, 27 Paternoster 
London, E. C., American Sunday School 
mes, post a year, to address reat 
md a uke pein sbrlet twopence, 
RO. , 
as will also ihe Wal Quarterly, price 


ADVERTISIN G RATES. 


The uniform its is 

per agate line rir} lines to an inch), — inser- 

= whether for one e for the 

months of November and mber these 

mon being a extra " 9 

with a ure of ad ing matter its co 

the will be 40 cents agate Advertise- 

ments nning early in the year, but cuneing 

through Novem! be 

iy for N pe Teadled) 

The 5 

int ent be bs 





WHAT With THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


Pool’s Service Barometer 


Signal 
OR 8TO nang. arp ae COMBINED, 


zE 
It will woe it wi mare ro 
— oe t sa SS at Kind “0 


” necording t ty Predictions, Serene. ‘30 


combination. This ean a wai 


= most eminent Physicians, Pr 
are ina 
as well as useful or- 


and Scientific men of the day to be the 
The Ther and B t 
Tames Wee avout spl Moored Tres Soa 
ew ou & sample one. 
order, on rec ~—y of $1 1) or six tor “Agents are res, Your ay" $20 
daily selling them. 4 trial will convince you. Order atonce. It Sells at 
SIGHT! Just the thing to sell to  Sermare merchants, etc. Invaluable to 
body. M4 a Postage Stamps ta _ ig in good order, money pre- 
ferr: gen vaaren ev EGO "9a lor Circular and terms. 
Address al p~ By by bg FRE RM OMETEI wo 
(Largest es tablichment oft the world) Oawego,O0swego Co., xe 
We refer to the Mayor, Postmaste ter, cen. Gerk, First Second N: 
tional Banks, or any business house in 
Write your Post Office, County and State : p Sly and remit by money-order, 
on New York or registered letter, at our 
anAe wnat THEP phic tear BOUT It. 
1.fing Pools Resometes w ks as well as one th miss rs. You can rely on it 
every tim CAPT. CHaAs. B, Roote $s. Ship” Siiighe,” San Francisco. 
Barometer recetved tn In good order, and must sa the Instrument gives perfect sat- 
isfaction im every respect. it is ently mate and wonderfully as 





bee 





at two dollars. 


— tf at fa! ee 


ta B. PARSONS, M. C. ce. Detroit, Mich. 
1 ap Pool's Barometer has alre: saved me many times ts coat in foretelling the weather. 
@ Tt 4 a aw Aun “or, ad works to a . ROBERTSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TATIONS. None genuine 
Poot. on back of Instrument 


RTH ss 
Do Tabe 


* ae — Raiguene of 
MARK. 


Brey te strument aA E Perfect and Reliable, Size 93, inches-lon 
3h e. It satisfied on receiving the instrument, return it at once an 
we will refun NEW money. Please state where a saw our advertisement. 


AR 
ay our 
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Uptarrh, Dye 
STLa toe — 8 wert pen 


A ard SCTED wena aaa e KALE CURES, which are 
AS | John pot 
ro a ers 
RO aL. ape many perwong © persons of high characiat 
intelli r ne." Luthore persone of. bes 
natural 


mairacies than cases of 
scan wat 


x YoEN “eRe Gear eas contains two 3 two sotto? supply, 


A A OE a gl 
ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. s100 anf ti*SARs eae Nine, pa 



















“WHAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


BLACKBOARD. Ours 1s by far the CHEAPEST in the 


market. Size 32248. ytenees on Reavy pa ae 
per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


TIT ETS FOLES. Printed on colored We 





~ Mey. ~ I will be. 
aam| 
eveland, Ohio. -™ aper. 





LA sae BOR: 





te) 50 cents line for each insertion at season. 
i rf ra concerning Subscriptions or edvertioements 
aaa be add: 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., ’Philadelphia. 





iNustrated Catalorue. Photograph andLecture.!Oc. Automatic Cabinet. Plav anv Tune 


MAGIC LAN ENSIOR GANS “$5 


Lanterns and onder Catalogu 
TA RBACH ORGANINA CO.. 






ANTED. 
809 FILBERT STREET. PHILA DELP Prva alee. 








Wearing ras 


Haosekee ee} 
mene by express or a regeaeent 
ps B dof if not cecstaotory. 

ndof mone n 
logue, ith detat mailed on application. 
HN WA AMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
chest antiaaceaete ehdaein 


DO YOUR. OWN STAMPING 


and instructions, 
r outfits, 
e 


tnipe Fe aR, go 
FRETS SO Sata Ck tom Mass. 























READER 
1.00 for 2 Ean yibnewe gts 
boc to seabie oh tot “ate Be 


goplen tors eae sige ze ime, for S380 8 a aud Garkea Tas a Peck ae 














Re sian 
CORALINE CORSETS. 
pis ESE 
“(0 REWARD 


imi 
WARNER BBO’S.. 373 Broadway. N. ¥- 








THE | A STATES ‘MAL 
iat SEED STORE wivs 0m 


. It is manifest.that from GOOD SEEDS 







the 
= = , 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
Founded! Bf ~— aguittvation. _ Ati your Storekeeper for caaee 06 erga coaied 


DAVID LANORETH & SONS, 2] and 23. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 


under our own 















1838, 7p 1882. Pomona Nursery 


5,000 get hn, A Pears 
in Orchard. 
ted cxgiual ely rom hes heathy 8 ember 


COLGATE & CO’S 





é 
_Wm. PARRY, Parry P. N. ~ a 


DEST WHEAT HEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS ane rouno ox 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT ; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. Lanp Act. 
Mannion THs Paree. St. Paut, Minn. 


TOILET SOAP. 





facture. 





* | CASHMERE BOUQUET 


The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any ‘Coi- 
let Soap of home or foreigr manu- 




















Send for circular to 
FOLDING CHATR CO. New Haven 





Toeters. 

Rifles, & Revolvers. 

GUN OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
S--— 


P. POWELL &50N, 388 


ae 









Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you. can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


foal ul 























SEWING MACH NE 


ADDRESS \ 
WurTe SEWIN eMac 0 
HE NLY. FECT (Ze 
Tei 




















Cc 
CHICAGO. fut 
ORANGE Mass. OR 


if You Wish to Save Money and Room, 


BUY A 


SQUIRES’ 


AUTOMATIC SOTA BED, 


This bed can be all cleaned out and renovated 
as easily as a common bedstead, and mattress 
used either side up. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


Sele Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
1287 Washi n Street, 9 West 14th Street, 
BOSTON. Kk 


NEW YORK, 
Send for illustrated circulars. 


5, MRS-POTTS’ -) 
COLD HANDLE SAD IRON 




















BADVANTAGESG 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 

BEST In USE AND 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 


FOR SALE BY. THE 





HARDWAPE TRADE 
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OUR LATEST 


), SUPPLE 


Ward and Drummond’s Christmas Carols 


FOR 1882. Six bright and sparkling pieces. $2.00 
per 100 copies; samples, 5 cen Ready October 15. 





Our Carols for 1879, 1880, and (881. 
At $1.00 per hundred copies each year. 
The Children’s Messiah. 
ponsive he ge age Service for Christmas. Fills 


A 
a lor felt want for a full service. $3.00 per 100; 
samples, 5 cents, 





Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1883. 
32 pages, enclosed in a handsome perghes cover, 
engraved expressly for us. $2.00 per 


Ward’s Improved Sabbath-school Money En- 


VELOPE. For keeping class collections. Arranged 
for one year. Cloth-lined. The most practical en- 
velope in use. 50 cents per dozen. 





Superintendent’s Pocket Record Book. 


For keeping condensed history of the school for = 
year; including the names and addresses of th 
whole school. Price 75 cents. 





Plain Uses of the Blackboard. 


By Rev. W. F. Crafts, A.M. Containing upwards of 
200 designs, suitable for all occasions, with a second 
ms of 100 pages on Illustrative Teaching in the In- 

t Class, Mrs. Crafts. Every superintendent 
and Asn by should have a copy o the bool. lvol., 
12m0, pp. 360. $1.25. 





Sunday-school Speaker. 


A collection of Pieces for 8. 8. oe by Augusta 


Cheeny. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 50 cen 





Superintendent’s Infant Class and Bible Class 
TEACHERS’ POCKET ROLL ope For keep- 


ing the attendance. Price, each 30 cen 
Texts of Sermons. 


For children to record their pastor's texts each Sun- 
day. Price, 5 cents. 





Special attention given to orders mall. Hvery- 
thing in the Sunday-school line. Subscriptions receiv ~ | 
for all the Sunday-school papers. Lesson helps o 
every description. We deal exclusively in Boeday. 
school books and cupplien. keeping our stock full and 
coniplete in every detail. Make one bill with us for 
all your needs and thus save time, trouble, and ex- 
pogee. Our prices are the lowest. Write, or give us a 
Cc 


WARD & DRUMMOND. 


Successors to U. D. Ward, 





116 Nassau St., New York. 


—_—— 


P.8.—We can furnish anything in the 8. 8. line you 
may see advertised tn the Sunday School Times. 


CHRISTMAS 88 
1882 MUSIC 


Immanuel. 


A new Cartata by W. _Mowane Doany«, excels » 
appropriate Songs and Recitations for Uhristm 
$2 ebrations. 


0 per 100 copies; 25 Cents each by Mall. 
Glory to God. 

Christmas Service No. 5, by Rev. Ropert Lowry. 

16 pages of Songs and Scrip ure Selections “wen 


prepared for Services at Christmas times. Easily 
rendered with fine effect. 


$4 per 100 Copies; 5 Cents each by Mail. 
Christmas Annual! No. 13. 


Beautiful Carols by Messrs. Lowzny, Doanr, Marin, 
and others. 


$3 per 100 Copies; 4 cents each by Mall. 

S@ All of the above are New; the set will be sent 

for examination on receipt of 2% cents, U.S. Postage 
stamps will be received. 


aw A full Catalogue of our Christmas Cantatas, Ser- 
vices, Carols and Anthems, sent free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


882 HULL'S {382 
Christmas Annual 


SIX BEAUTIFUL CAROLS 
Only $2 Per Hundred, 


By mail, postage included, 5 cents each; % 
cents per dozen ; $2.20 per hundred. 
TRY IT! 


NOW READY! 
ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York. 


cm F SON G For Families and Schools (Words 


ope pine ic}. ; 90 choice 
songs fon. A. bane dent. (27 years) 
Board of Education, Pough eepsie, N. ¥., writes: 
‘ Your book delights me. ht to de, and to be 

‘ M usic for Millions.” ” N.Y. ool Journal says : ~ 
of solid songs of superior merit—just such gems as are 
needed for hourly use in the school room and at all 
homes. Contains more oones of value than most fifty- 
cent one Price 10 cts. (mailed); $1 per dozen. 
c.0, REDINGTON, : 317 Broa way. N.Y. 


~ MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS! 


NEW coltadtion of seven carols, 0 and 
adapted, by N. Penfield, Or, Choir- 


























ganist and 
ter, St. George’ rs Church (Epis.), New York. Pri 
East peek | St., New Y ork 


EP per hundred, or 4 5 adiiress OP.’ Fostens one cone 


pede Ty ies or less. 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 








Six Editions Sold in Six Months. 


THE BOYS OF ’6! 


By Charles Carleton Coffin. 
Author of 


“ The Boys of "76," 
“Winning his Way,” 
etc., etc. 













An Immense Success. 
NEW EDITION 
is now ready, and for 


sale by all Book- 
sellers. 


Every Boy should 
have it 


“THE BATIOWS WARD,” FROM “BOYS OF "61." 


Three Vassar Ciris Abroad. 
The Vacation Rambles of three rye girls on a Euro 
| trip. By Lizzie W. Cramoney. wie or 150 illus 
} ms. 1 vol., small quarto, $ 
} Zigzag Journeys in the new al 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific. A summer trip of the 
| Zigzag Club from Boston to the Golden Gate. By H. But 
| terworth. Fully illustrated. 1 vel., 4to, $1.75. Cloth, $2.24 
Six Ciris. 

A Lo pee book for = ow Fannie Belle Irving. 

Beautiful designe by ‘ol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Boston: ESTES & “LAURIAT, Publishers, 


aa-FR I ENDS! {! Ifyou are in any way interested in in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure wee a Tee a o compe ¢ co 
NIN 





MONTHLY 

a deecriptise price-list ~s ihe latest improvements 
Hives, oney 
Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, po 
ented, Si uae to Bee Culture. ety 2% 
ented, Simply sen coer e"t address on a postal card, writ- 


rin Sy 





plainly, to YAM ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
3 MONTHS 25 CTS. 22 spans sino 


FIELD and LINCOLN, 
are unsurpassed.” — “It is one of the most 
ably edited religious journals.”— Republican. Depart- 
ments for every pa a Brilliant writers, 
CONTRIBUTOR, Beston. 


51.00 for 25c. 


oy toed CT Sh ee onenen lte 
43 Wetens 7 year 50, givin a paper 
worth ho ~ Aan for tet armand Garden, taken. Ads stamp for te 
Copy and 8. 


126-8. 4th Bt., P: 














Chorch Sets Complete; $35 to $500. 


Photos pees mailed free, if oe 
TRS Ft sFuk NITURE MANUFACTORY 


48 CANAL STREET, Boston 


ARTISTIC 




















Bend to J. &R.LA 
FOR HAND 





prices. Views illustrating every subject, 
for Pubiic Exhibitions, ete. A pr le business for a man 
with smail capital. Also Macic Lawrenns for Church and Sun- 
day-schooi and Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116-Page Oata- 
logue. McALLISTER, M'fg Optician, 49 Nassau St., New Yorx, 


aon 


din 
xtractors, Artificial Comoe- 


“The Contributor's 8. 8S. Notes 
Post. 


The Largest Stock in the United States. 


SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOIS. 


Carmine treet, New York, 
BOOK 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, volt Wiliinibenehiil, and 


Durability. 
2 6 West Balumore Street? aittmore 
12 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


Nos. 24 and 206 W: timore 
=a Bt REED ORGANS WITH ee Y- 
TUBES GIVING PIPE ORGAN 
Not ‘a equal, but superior, to all others. "oni to it 
Send for Dilustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, 


“4 E. Mth Str DETROIT, 
“Jaw von } on { Michigan, U. 8. A. 


tiqoet EN Pianos Do sorcerers (30 
CRGANS | ORGAN, Stool aod Book = 
HORACE 'WATERS 4 ‘00. Du» 836 Bway, 
BEATTY’ S fore rinnlag gay and night, ete 


niel F, Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
— 


























Is now extensively used, and is prescribed by the medi- 
cal faculty wherever it has been introduced. 

Its adaptability is general to the tuvalid, the con- 
valescent and the vigorous. 

To children it secures a strong muscular develop- 
ment, and for maternal nursing, inyperfect mastica- 
tion, athletic training, physica) exhaustion, indigestion, 
or mental overstrain, it is the Perfection of feed. 
No other beef extract is so palatable or so nutritious 
as Johnston’s, and we confidently recommend it as 
the only meat extract which fulfills all the conditions 
required in such preparations. 

For sale by Druggists and Fine Grocers generally. 

Robert Shoemaker & Co., General Agents. 
W. M. Shoemaker, Proprietor. 
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Is the best and most agreeable preparation 
In the world for constipation and the Ceeysere that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
eases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections ‘common to them. Packed in 
bronzed tin boxes only. 


Price, 25 cts. Large boxes, 50 cts. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Be! js of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ools, ove gg ny my FULLY 
ARRANT Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinaeti. O 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known he the re since 
1826. Church, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; oe Chimes and Peals. 


MENEGLY & (0., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


OF THE 


COLORED DESIGNS 


ILLUSTRATING THEINTERNATIONAL 
SERIES S.S. LESSONS 


GIVEN TO ANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPT. SENDING US HIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS AND NAME OF 


HIS 













PRO 











AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of 
Ye, reeled up. No breaking of 
yy glasses; very handy. Thou- 
Y/ By mail, 
¢, % cents. 





KETCHAM & 
NT bets Plo 9 a 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 


MADE OF CORK. 
SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The only § enuine article has the word “ LivoLzum” 
ted o back of every square yard. 


KEPT ay ALL CARPET r DEALERS. 
~ “Blessed is the man who prepares s pleasure for a.child.” _ 


THE: NEW: TOY. 


Lite Curd 76Y Pst Or. 
Sa 


ape | ectie and Girt wants one. 





MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIAMONDS 


N. W. Cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(28STABLISHED 1848) 


Rings trom per pair D and will send them By 
m up, and W sen em 
Adams Express, C, O. D., subject to inspection. 
Goods SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECEIPT OF 
REFERENCE. 





STEEL 
PENS 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333. 761. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St.. New York. 








iT PAYS to sell our Rubber ting y Aeg Sam- 

ples free. J. M. . Mitten & Co., Cleveland, 0 0. 

AG 4 GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest sell- 

ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 33 
percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila, Pa. 


Salary and expenses, 
stock. 


Salesmen Wanted, fy 2%. 


ry 
CHAS. W. 817 STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York. 


CHEAPEST BIBLES 23s ee Ati WANED — 


ra features. Both Vers! 
Forsuas & MOMACKIN. "Sincinuat, oO. ienano. AG ENTS ANTED 














AGENTS Wanted cone, BOOKS ooks 3 & Bi Bibles 
iri tes 66 8. See: 


bag 0 samrartee AR 
ieee iP ox ut FA IY 
a Anh up to 25 Ibs. 
Domestic Seale Co., Gina 0: . 


) THAN EVER! 


MOTH BR, Boe Ane 











BETTEF 


HEAVEN. 400 best authors. 
Introduction by T. L. Cuyler, D. _- Beg elegant Home 
Roe made more beautiful ntire a 


40 es added. 3 t a ‘3 
is, nis. Bibles, ond our new mew mut wthors B78 = 
agents. E. B. TREAT Pub., New York, 


JOSiA ALCEN’S WIFE 
tt =~ 








ra 0 Le 
IDAY 
Wat ee BIARRS OS hy eg A 
iinten ia nactey 18 Amer rlean Pu a 
- BOOK Aiwi'S! 


SUNLIGHT 10 SHADOW 


ssh John B. Gough 


ae a a it.” 


at. 
Baas at cause ie .” and this best 
tye ever issued. Now is the time to work for ay 


ang Se Se Yous Hartford, Con 
Agents Wanted € DAYS Ni the 


SON of MAN: 


nterest the student ; a book 


. ’ the ch will 

sight A my RT ir 
5 agent and others ry Ned tne employment. 
J.¢ hi TROY & € delohta, Ps 


AGENTS Sosaise sa 


vest selling our 


Kitchen Queen Safety Lamps 


Sand other household articles. 
The best selling articles ever put 
on the market. For Sampies 
and Terma, address the 


CLIPPER List Fe co., 
No. 64 Walnut Street, “Cineinnatt, Oo. o. 


PREACHERS & BIG PAY! 


rg hg 


fot at oa agar res on willing to 2. onree a 


bing ‘CITY OF i ‘GREAT. KING. 
Dr. J. BA Boy Ay. Aviner. Introduction by Prof. 
ISAkc HALL, “A most important a 


to the nowt e of resent —Presb. 
ite iB to pi oe Pent inte inter. 


esting to to the bibiice bi ical hes wn or general reader which 
ion Quar. Journal. soars. 

a on cane nae never ‘ieeoaned by any book made 
in this Complete and perfect edition now 

















ready. fit $1.50, or full particulars for stamp. 
A word to the wise is 
W.H H. . ree Publisher, 404 Arch St 404 Arch St., , Phila., Pa Pa. 





ON ONE LEAF. 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 
OPENING HYMNS. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
A RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 

The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the preSent quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








725 OChestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS SELECTED FROM THE LIST OF 





CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN, & CO. 


739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Our Complete Catalogue of Fine Art, Illustrated, and Juvenile Books sent Free on Application. 





An Elegant Gift-Book. 


THE CHANGING YEAR. 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature, with 
illustrations by Barraud, Boot, Edwards, Giacomelli, 
Gow, Gregory, Macquoid, Small, Wagner, Wylie, 
and many other of the best artists of the day. An 
elegant volume, with an illustration on each and 
every page, with accompanying text, either original 
or selected, from favorite poets. One vol., large 
quarto, beautifully printed on fine paper, and bound 
in extra cloth, full gilt, Price, $3.00; full moroeco, 
$7.50. 








A New Work by Canon Farrar. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westmin- 
ster; author of “The Life of Christ,” “The Life 
and Work of St. Paul,” etc. 


“It describes the deeply interesting events of the early days 
of the Christian Church, and the state of politics and society 
in which the church grew up. An account is given of the 
lives and writings of the three pillar apostles, St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John, with an explanation of their Epistles and 
of the A ypse. The social and political conditions of the 
Roman _ and the relation of the church with it, are 
treated wi Canon Farrar’s well-known learning and elo- 
quence. 


With this work the important series of volumes on the Early 
Church, commenced with Canon Farrar’s “ Life of Christ” and 
“ Life and Work of St. Paul,” is completed. 

Two vols., octavo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, etc. Price, 
per set, $5.00. A cheaper edition in 1 vol., with notes, etc., $2.00. 








THE HARMONY OF THE BIBLE 
WITH SCIENCE. 
By SAMUEL KINNS, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. With 110 
illustrations. 1 vol., large octavo, over 530 pages, 
~ extra cloth, beveled, gilt top. Price, $3.00. — 


“The author is a courteous controversialist, and does not 
neglect to state fairly his adversaries’ case, and to indicate 
where the fullest information upon the point under discussion 
may be found. . . . The book can safely be commended in every 
respect.” T7'he New York World. 


“Mr, Kinns goes on to show that the scriptural account of 
the order of creation agrees so remarkably with the results of 
modern scientific research in the order of the appearance of ligh 
of water, of land, of the different forms of vegetable and anim 
life, ete., that a belief in the inspired truth of the sacred record 
becomes almost irresistible. His book is intended for popular 
use, and abounds with anecdotes and illustrative illusions, and 
is adorned with numerous cuts.”—-Zhe New York Tribune. 





THE HOLY LAND. 


With 42 full-page illustrations, after lithographs by 
Louis Haghe, from the original drawings by David 
Roberts, R.A. With historical descriptions by the 
Rev. George Croly, LL.D. Division I, Jerusalem and 
Galilee. 1 vol., large folio, $7.50. 

“This most admirable volume will be gladly welcomed, as 
we are now enabled, at a small outlay, to ne of 


the most striking work ever published, on a subject of the 
deepest interest to all Christians.”—rchange. 








LOUIS FIGUIER’S WORKS. 


THE HUMAN RACE, - + 242 Illustrations, 
THE OCEAN WORLD, - - 427 ¥ 
REPTILES AND BIRDS,- - 807 ’ 
THE VEGETABLE WORLD, - = 470 - 
WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE, 233 ° 


Large 12mo volumes, extra cloth, black and "gold. 
Price, $1.50 per volume ; per set, 5 vols., $7.50. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By SIMON STERNE, of the New York Bar. With 
Appendix and Complete Index. 1 vol., 12mo, 334 
pages. $1.25. 


This volume ~~ been indorsed by the Society for Political 
Education. 


“There is scholarship and trained judgment shown in the 
preparation of the work, and its ideas are presented in a clear 
and entertaining form. Its questions are of immediate interest 
to every citizen, and, as here considered, will be thoroughly 
understood.” —Boston’ Globe. 


“We have never seen a more satisfactory popular treatise on 
the constitution than this.””—T he Churchman. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR ROYAL OCTAVOS. 


Price, $1.50 per volume. The volumes of this series are 
complete and unabridged, containing, on an average, 
over 110 illustrations to each volume; are royal 
octavo in size, of uniform thickness, printed from 
new electrotype plates, and handsomely bound, 
Extra cloth, gold and ink side and back dies. 




















NOW READY: 
Pages. Illustrations. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, - - 398 65 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, 376 145 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, - 360 80 
ZESOP’S FABLES, - = 482 160 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, - 380 100 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, - 416 105 


Price, $1.50 per volume. Other volumes in prepara- 
tion. 


CASSELL’S SERIES OF ONE-SYLLABLE 
BOOKS. 


Popular Juvenile Books in words of one syllable, fully 
illustrated, well printed in bold, large, clear type, 
and bound in the best manner. 

The following volumes are now ready: 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, 
ZSOP’S FABLES, 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
REYNARD THE FOX, 
EVENINGS AT HOME. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


Price per volume, in elegant double lithograph covers, 
50 cents; in extra cloth, gilt side, and black and colored 
inks (new style), $1.00. 








WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 


Their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
SON. Large 4to, with eighty illustrations by Wolf, 
Specht, and others (over forty-five of them being 
full-page). Extra cloth, full gilt, and colored inks 
(new style). $3.00; full morocco, $7.50. 

“All that the printer’s art can do has been done to make this 
volume as attractive in appearance as in value.” 


“From the home of the white bear and the walrus to the 
tropical life of the jungle, this book surveys the haunts and 
the homes of wild animals, recounting many an exciting inci- 
dent, telling many an interesting anecdote, and giving much 
reliable information respecting the lives and habits of this seo- 
tion of the animal kingdom.” 








oe 


TWO TEA PARTIES. 


By ROSALIE VANDEWATER. [Illustrated by Wil- 

son De Meza. Containing 15 pages in colors, and 45 

+ pages in black and white, with elegant borders. 
Lithographed cover in 12 colors. Price, $2.00. 








BOOTS AT THE “HOLLY TREE INN.” 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With 16 full-page illustra- 
tions in 10 colors, and 16 in black and white, from 
original designs by J. C. Beard. Elegant double 
cover in 10 colors. Price, $1.50. 








THE MOTHER GOOSE GOSLINGS. - 


By ELEANOR W. TALBOT, containing upwards of 50 
Hlustrations in colors, with appropriate simple 
rhymes. Double cover in9colors. “ Just the book 
for the little ones.” Price, $1.25. 








BO PEEP. 


“The Juvenile Book of the year.” An elegant quarto 
volume, full of illustrations, with delightful stories, 
in large clear type. Elegant lithographed cover. 
Price, $1.00; extra cloth, $1.50. 





LITTLE FOLKS. 


Volume for Fall of 1882. Containing nearly 500 illus- 
trations, many of them full page, with colored 
frontispiece. Elegant lithographed side, stamped 
back. Price, $1.25; extra cloth, chromo side, ink 
and gold dies, price, $1.75. 








PAPA’S LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 


By MARY D. BRINE, author of My Boy and I; or, 
On the Road to Slumberland, etc. 4to, 256 pages. 
Over 50 illustrations. Double cover in nine colors. 
Boards, $1.25 ; extra cloth, full gilt (new style), $1.75. 








FRED BRADFORD'S DEBT. 


By JOANNA H. MATHEWS, author of “ Bessie Brad- 
ford’s Secret, etc. 4to, 256 pages. Over 50 illustra- 
tions. Double cover in 9 colors. Boards, $1.25; 
extra cloth, full gilt (new style), $1.75. 








A MOONBEAM TANGLE. 


By SYDNEY SHADBOLT. This beautiful Fairy Tale 
is illustrated by twenty-three drawings by Joseph 
Bligh. Extra cloth, full gilt side. Price, $1.25. 








THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By ERNEST GILMORE. Large 4to, 46 full-page 
illustrations. Elegant lithographed cover, ink back. 
Boards, $1.00. 


THE WAYSIDE STORY BOOK. 


4to, 128 pages. Over 50 illustrations. Lithograph 
cover. Boards, 75 cents. 














LITTLE GATHERERS. 








4to, 96 pages. 40 illustrations. Lithograph cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 





NOW READY. 


Our New Illustrated Juvenile Catalogue, with Elegant Chromo-lithographic Cover in Fifteen 
Colors, which will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of stamp. 


We have issued this fall over one hundred new volumes, many of which are by AMERICAN as well as foreign authors, and include the simple Alphabet book 
for the youngest child, as well as the sumptuous Art volume for the lover of fine illustrated works. 


FOR LITERARY MERIT AND PICTORIAL BEAUTY OUR BOOKS ARE UNEQUALED. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., 739 and 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustw: 


0! 
the publisher will refund w subscribers that they lose thereby, 


rthy. Should, however. an sdvertisement of 6 party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








